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| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS _ | 


MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


NEW MOFFAT-YARD BOOKS 


MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


THE ONLY BOOK THAT AT ALL COVERS THE SUB/JECT 


CENTRAL 


AMERICA 


AND ITS PROBLEMS 


By FREDERICK PALMER, F.R.C.S. 


Deals with Nicaragua, Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica, San Salvador and 
Panama, with three chapters on Mexico in its political and ethnographical relations to 
Central America and its political relations to the United States. 

The book is the result of a personal investigation of the author, and is a complete, 


up-to-date and vividly presented picture. 


It is also a valuable work of reference, one which will go into public and private 


libraries the world over. 


With 25 Illustrations. $8vo. 


$2.50 net; by mail, $2.75 


TWO BOOKS OF VERY WIDE POPULAR APPEAL 


WHO’S WHO AMONG 
THE WILD FLOWERS 


By W. I. BEECROFT 


This book differs from all other Nature 
books in that it is not written for Nature stu- 
dents, but for Nature lovers. One doesn’t 
have to be a botanist to use it. The process 
of using the book is as simple as it is easy. 
It will take no longer than five minutes for any 
person to identify any wild fiower of the 
northern part of the United States. 


150 Illustrations. $1.20 net; by mail, $1.30 


WHEN MOTHER LETS 
US SEW 


By VIRCINIA RALSTON 


Editor of the Dressmaking Department of the 
** Ladies’ Home Journal”’ 


Much the most practical work on sewing 
ever attempted for little folks. Mrs. Ralston’s 
name and fame are widely known to mothers 
everywhere. The book is masterly in its 
simplicity and in its imstructive qualities. 
The author possesses the genius of charity. 


With Many Illustrations. 75 cents net ; 
by mail, 85 cents 


THIRD LARGE PRINTING NOW READY 


THE FLORENTINE FRAME 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS 


The Boston 7vanscripi says: ‘‘ She infuses into the chronicle a zest, a certain tang, a keen, 
sharp relish, a flavor more distinct and enjoyable than we often detect in contemporary fiction.” 


** This is one of the most powerful and complex stories we have read. 


It is enthralling, 


original, well written, and of great human interest.”—London Standard. 


12mo. 


$1.50 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, New York 
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Important New Macmillan Books 








GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 5 ,.1:coming WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 


new novel Fiction of new novel 
Tower of Ivory = iscrcr™ A Modern Chronicle 


TWO VOLUMES OF INTERESTING LITERARY ESSAYS 


Essays on Modern Novelists | AGroupof English Essayists of 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS the Early Nineteenth Century 


By Professor CALEB T. WINCHESTER 
Wesleyan University 













Yale University 






The Boston Transcript, in a leading review, calls 







these papers: “as vital considerations of literary | Studies of that interesting group of men from 
problems as have been brought to the eye of the | whom we learned to value the intimate self- 
thinking public in many a long day.”’ revealing art of the essayist. 

Cloth. $1.50 net | Cloth. $1.50 net 









AN IMPORTANT GROUP OF BOOKS ON RELIGION, ETC. 
Dr. AndrewM..Fairbairn’s zew Studies in Religion and Theology 


The subject of the new studies by the late Principal of Mansfield College, author of ‘** The Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion,”’ etc., is the Church in Idea and in History. They discuss the Church of the first century 
and of the nineteenth. Three chapters are devoted to a study of St. John, and three to a study of St. Paul, as 
showing the material of which the early Church was built. Cloth. 8vo. $3.50 net. Subject to change 


Dr. Robert F. Horton’s xew essays on Great Issues 


The strongest book yet written by the author of ** Inspiration and the Bible’’; the presentation within small 











compass of a great wealth of mature thought. Cloth. $1.50 
. 9 . . . . 
Dr. H. C. KING'S Religion in the Making 
The Ethics of Jesus Professor SAMUEL G. SMITH'S interesting ap- 
Lectures delivered by the President of Oberlin, at plication of the sociological method in interpreting 
Harvard, issued as one of the New Testament the Bible. Cloth. $1.25 net 






Handbooks, edited by Dr. Shailer Mathews, of the 
University of Chicago. 


Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.60 The Religions of Eastern Asia 








The Religion of the Chinese Dr. HORACE G. UNDERWOOD illuminates all 
Q “ of life in China, Japan and Korea, by outlining the 

Dr. J.J. M. De GROOT'S lectures, in the Hart- fundamental principles of faith which affect it. 
ford- Lamson series on the religions of the world. Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.61 






Cloth. $1.25 net 





Professor PEABODY’'S 
The Approach to. the Social 





MISS MARY CONYNGTON’S 







° 
Question How to Help 
The book is a boon, showing how philosophy, social is a revised, enlarged reissue of her manual of 
science, economics and ethics, respectively, con- practical charity, highly appreciated by those who 
tribute to the understanding of this fundamentally desire to meet wisely as well as generously appeals 
religious problem. | to them for help in cases of poverty and distress. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.25. Postpaid, $1.35 ' Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.63 













AMONG THE MOST RECENT OF MACMILLAN ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Day in Court, or the Subtle Arts of Great Advocates 


By FRANCIS L. WELLMAN, author of “ The Art of Cross-Examination,’’ which was said to combine 
high value for the practitioner with a general interest as keen as that in the Sherlock Holmes stories. 
Cloth. 8vo. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.14 


Frederic L. Paxson’'s The Last American Frontier 


Tells of the conquest of the continent as it was achieved when the overland wagon, the pony express, and the 
rush of the miners, obliterated the last frontier of “the American Desert.”’ Cloth. $1.50. Ready shortl 


Charles G. D. Robert's Kings in Exile 


A distinctly new note in animal biography, truer in many respects than most attempts to interpret the 
psychology of animals. Cloth. $1.50 









Carriage on net books 1s untformly an extra charge 


Published THE MACMILLAN COMPANY  °486,Fifth ave 


by 
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NEW SPRING FICTION 
PREDESTINED 


A Story of New York Life 
STEPHEN FRENCH WHITMAN $1.50 


This, one of the most striking novels that has appeared in a long time, 
deals with the effect upon a young man, beset with temptations, of an unfortunate 
inheritance. His love affairs, his efforts to establish himself, first in journalism 
and later in authorship, his varied and dramatic experiences, and his friendships 
and acquaintances, are set forth with extraordinary psychological insight and a 
wealth of vivid detail. The unexpectedness of the denouement and its 
clarifying effect on the life drama that has been unfolded testify to the 
finished literary skill which Mr. Whitman brings to his task. 


The Glory of His Country 


BY 
FREDERICK LANDIS $1.50 


A striking and moving story of patriotism and self-sacrifice in the Civil 
War—a tale of deep and true quality and profound power. 

Written in a distinctive and arresting style—vigorous and original, and 
at the same time poetic and controlled—the story moves rapidly through 
pleasant scenes of Indiana village life to a climax as unexpected as stirring. 
The kindly, friendly picture of Happyville, the simple, restrained and 
charming love story of the hero of the tale with an altogether delightful girl, 
the fresh, sympathetic description of the country and the out-of-doors, make 
a background for a tremendous drama of suffering, devotion and endurance. 
Mr. Landis has written a remarkable story and one that will be read from one 
end of the country to the other. 


The Epochs of Philosophy 


Edited by JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, Ph. D., Professor of Logic, Princeton University 
This series will cover the Chief Periods in the History of Philosophy, the various volumes to be 
written by men inthe United States and Great Britain. 


NOW READY 
STOIC AND EPICUREAN 
By R. D. HICKS, Fellow and late Lecturer, Trinity College, Cambridge 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


By JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, Ph. D., Professor of Logic, Princeton University 
12mo. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65 


l2mo. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65 


The Relations of the United States and Spain—Diplomacy 
By REAR-ADMIRAL FE. E. CHADWICK $4.00 net. Postpaid, $4.40 


‘The subject is large and great, and the volume is worthy of its subject.’”—Boston 7ranscript. 
“This work is invaluable.” —New York Tribune. 


Success in Music and How It Is Won 
By HENRY T. FINCK. With a Chapter by Paderewski on “‘ Tempo Rubato”™ $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.20 
“It is really wonderful, so true, so interesting, so fearless.” —Zillian Nordica, 


Landscape Painting 
By BIRGE HARRISON Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65 
** The best book on landscape painting that I know.”—Leonard Ochitman. 


England and the English 
By PRICE COLLIER 13th Edition. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65 
“* Nobody who knows England or cares for the English can lay this book down after he has begun it.”— Zhe Outlook. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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The Novel That Has Set the Country Talking ! 
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sa nace arose 2 He 








The story of Zhe } The New York 









— Piece! P the J By the Author of : Times says: “Mr. 
nee Se ceen oe om the Web of the Golden Spider Bartlett attacks atheme 
New York, is a manly < 

man’s revolt againsthis * worthy of Hawthorne. 






Supposing that you were 
willing, in order to en- 
joy seven days of your 
youth, to pay all the 
years that might lie 
beyond, what should 
you dare to do and 
what manner of char- 
acter yet unmanifested 
might those seven days 
reveal? Mr. Bartlett 
works out the problem 
in terms of incidents, 


humdrum daily exist- r 
ence and his determina- | 
tion to know, for one 
week at least, what it 
really means to live as 
he would like to live. 


**Joy! Eureka! ! | 
Jubilate!!!” exclaims 
the Chicago Recora- [ 
Herald. ‘* Hailtoyou, | 
Frederick Orin Bartlett, F 





= 





and also the top of the 
morning! And may 
you write many more ge 
novels as fresh and ab- | te 


sorbing as ‘The : =. 
cae Mean’! Ws. and fills his pages with 


verily; for this novel action, but he does not 


hath a new and unhack- SEVENTH ' neglect the psychologi- 


neyedplot. Thereader cal aspect of the ques- 


<< i 










glues his eyes to the : 

mii woet eee | NOON St aden al te 
and halts not for food or > ETT 

sleeping.” Pa BY FREDERICK ORIN BART refreshingly original.” 


a 


THE SEVENTH NOON By Frederick Orin Bartlett 


Now in its second large edition. Illustrated by Edmund Frederick. 
The frontispiece in color. $1.50 









VERY IMPORTANT NOVEL 


THE SCAR By Warrington Dawson 


A novel of the New South. The most masterly that has yet appeared. 

Says Mr. Roosevelt in a long editorial in the Outlook: ‘‘\t isin his studies of these native 
Southern whites—both men and women, both those who are painfully struggling upwards and those 
whom an iron fate is slowly forcing downwards—and in his studies of the dark-skinned alien race 
standing so utterly aloof from them, and so intimately connected with them, that Mr. Dawson 
excels. . . . This author writes with power and interest of vital matters.” 


Ready at all bookstores about February 26. $1.50 










FOURTH PRINTING OF 


HAPPY HAWKINS By Robert Alexander Wason 


The buoyant, rollicking story of a great American character, that sooner or later every 
American will read. 






Illustrated. $1.50 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY .. BOSTON 
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LIPPINCOTT’S SPRING FICTION 


The Heart of Desire 
By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 


Author of “The Winning Chance.” 


A thoroughly modern story, with a California setting, 
dealing with people and circumstances that develop natu- 
rally in our prosperous, highly-strung life of to-day. We 
are given a glimpse into the innermost sanctuary of a 
woman's soul—a revelation of the truth that to a woman 
there may be a greater thing than the love of aman, The 
plot is intensely dramatic and appealing, is handled with 
splendid skill, and will touch the sympathy and arouse the 
instant interest of every reader, 


Three illustrations in colors by The Kinneys. 
12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


FRONTISPIECE “THE HEART OF DESIRE,” 


Raleigh 


A Romance of Elizabeth’s Court 
By STEPHEN LOVELL and WM. DEVEREUX 

A highly dramatic and enjoyable novel founded upon 
the play “ Sir Walter Raleigh,” in which Mr. Louis Waller 
has scored such a big success in London, and which he 
will probably produce in this country in the spring or 
fall of 1910. 

Iustrated with photographs of scenes from the play. 
12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


Robert Hichens’ Bella 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
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Routledge Rides Alone 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


A consistently strong novel—dramatic, well-written, and 
full of fire and intrigue. Mr. Comfort has drawn upon 
two practically new story places in the world of fiction to 
furnish the scenes for his narrative—India, and Manchuria 
at the time of the Russo-Japanese War. While the novel 
is distinguished by its clear and vigorous war scenes, the 
fine and sweet romance of the love of the hero, Routledge 

a brave, strange and talented American—for the ** most 
beautiful woman in London,” rivals these in interest 


Colored Frontispiece by Martin Justice. 12mo. 
Cloth, with colored inset, $1.50. 


FRONTISPIECE “ROUTLEDGE RIDES ALONE,"* 


The Daughters of Suffolk 
A Romance of the Middle XVI Century 
By WILLIAM JASPER NICOLLS 

The lives of Lady Jane Grey, and her sister, Lady 
Katherine Grey, form the historical facts from which 
Mr. Nicolls has written this most fascinating story. 

Twenty-four reproductions of rare old prints. 
12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


Donna is the talk of the country 


FIFTH LARGE PRINTING 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
EARLY SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


Demetra and Kenneth Brown's 


THE DUKE’S PRICE 


The story of an inter- 
Why the great fortune 


national marriage, strik- ) i 
J 


ingly different from the was not touched, why the 


many novels on the same Duke disappeared periodic- 


subject, and taking another ally, and just what Estelle 


side of the question nar- de Maurienval had to do 


rated in “‘ The Shuttle.’’ y cay. with it, are a few of the 
y many surprises which go 


Illustrated in color by to make each chapter 


A. G. Learned. 12mo. more interesting than the 


$1.20 net. Postage extra. =i ple last. 


CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM’S 


FLUTTERFLY 


A graceful, elusive little fairy story, in which the Princess Flut- 
terfly, Jack Frost and Love get the better of a cruel king. The 
illustrations are fantastic and charming. 12mo. 75 cents. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS’S 


A STUDY of the DRAMA 


A clear and able study of the actual 
er father cianted her to move 
Slouily about and be dignified. | stage play, which will prove helpful to 
the intelligent playgoer who wishes to 
understand what he sees and to judge plays readily and soundly. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. $1.50 me/,; postage extra. 


There is nothing funnier in Mark Twain than 


HENRY A. SHUTE’S FARMING IT 


—Grand Rapids Herald. 
A wholesome and invigorating sort of book. . . . A real 
story of real life, cheerfully narrated.—New York Times. 
Fully Illustrated. $1.20 xe¢,; postage, 12 cents. 


LITTLE BROTHER LITTLE GARDENS FOR 
O’ DREAMS BOYS AND GIRLS 


By ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN By MYRTA M. HIGGINS 
A tenderand poetic story, with a power of imagi- A helpful little book giving just the information 
native pathos that will appeal at once tothe sensitive needed for making small gardens. Illustrated. 
reader, Narrow i12mo. $1.00 ne{; postage extra. Square i2mo. $1.10 met; postage extra. 


ALICE BROWN’S New Book COUNTRY NEIGHBORS 


READY IN MARCH 
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ANTHONY PARTRIDGE’S New Novel 


PASSERS- BY 


Fourth 
Printing 
of the 
First Big 
Novel 
of 1910 


Already 

Outsold 

“The 
Kingdom 
of Earth’’ 


“ANTHONY: PARTRIDGE 





Hinctrated by Will Foste,. Cloth, $1.50 


THE UP GRADE By Wilder Goodwin 


A spirited story of a man’s regeneration from weakness and failure, through the 
power of love. Illustrated by Cu. Grunwatp. $1.50 


OVER THE QUICKSANDS By Anna Chapin Ray 


Miss Ray’s best written and strongest story, in which she handles a difficult situation 
in a masterly manner. Frontispiece by Harriet Roosevett Ricuarps. $1.50 


THE SNARE OF CIRCUMSTANCE By Edith E. Buckley 


Far superior to the average tale of mystery in novelty of conception and in adroit- 
ness of execution. Illustrated by Arntuur E. Becuer. $1.50 


READY MARCH 16 
THE RED HOUSE ON ROWAN STREET By Roman Doubleday 


A bafiling mystery story that will be one of the big successes of the year. 
Lllustrations by Wituiam Kirkpatrick. $1.50 


CALEB TRENCH By Mary Imlay Taylor 


A dramatic story of a Northerner’s fight against class prejudice in the South. 
Frontispiece by Emten McConnewi. $1. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers .». BOSTON 
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By HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 
With Eight Full-page Drawings by Glenn O. Coleman 
R. HAPGOOD, who will be well remembered as the author of ‘ The Spirit of the Ghetto,"’ of which a new 
edition has just appeared, has undertaken in this volume to present a record of his actual experience in 
observing unusual phases of life in the underworld of New York. He has aimed not so much to picture the squalid 
side of that life as its charm. Among the types selected are not only Bowery boys, criminals, small politicians, 
“‘spieler"’ girls, and Bowery “‘cruisers,’’ but Bohemians of the higher type, men-about-town, artists, etc. 


12mo. Cloth. 


Price, $1.50 net 





The Crowds and the 
Veiled Woman 


A Novel—By MARIAN COX 

THIS is an unusual book of fiction, departing as it 

does from familiar and stereotyped forms, and 
presenting a new and original theme. In epigram- 
matic and brilliant style it tells a mystical and sym- 
bolical story, evolved from the great Truths. Two 
men repudiate the modern world because its roar and 
crowds are destructive of all that to them is admirable. 
The older man, “‘ Monsieur,’ charges himself with 
the other man's life. to the extent that he—Gaspard— 
can preserve his genius from the contemporary pitfalls, 
and, by refusing to live as others live, can undertake to 
discover for his art the Soul—the Soul in which man- 
kind no longer believes and without which there is 
only -the Void. It will appeal to the intellectual and 
artistic, and to all those who read Nietzsche, Schopen- 
hauer, and Von Hartmann, for it carries the meta- 
physics of pessimism to an ultimate never before 
attempted in fiction or romance. 


i2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 


The Good of Life and 
Other Little Essays 


By PROF. WILLIAM CLEAVER 
WILKINSON 


Author of “Foreign Classics in English,” 
“Some New Literary Valuations,” Ete. 
THE Latin words De Omnibus Rebus et Que- 

busdam Alits might well describe this book, 
because the little essays that compose the volume 
treat of pretty much everything in the world, and of 
a few things besides! There are social essays, ethical 
essays, even religious essays, political essays, literary 
essays, essays descriptive, essays narrative, essays of 
personal reminiscence, essays of adventure in travel, 
pedagogical essays, biographical essays, historical 
essays, exegetical essays, essays in character-sketch- 
ing, essays in hygienics, essays in dietetics—al] with a 
play of humor and wit often enlivening the serious- 
ness and gravity of discussions that brevity and the 
touch-and-go art of treatment never permit to grow 
tedious. 

12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25 net 








Makers of Sorrow and 
Makers of Joy 


By DORA MELEGARI 
Authorized Translation by Marian Lindsay 


THE work has been aptly described as one “for 

serious readers and others who earnestly desire 
to do right, and are willing for this purpose to make 
a subjective study of their own emotions and motives.”’ 
Its theme is that what have commonly been consid- 
ered as slight individual faults and habits of thought 
and feeling—such as vanity, jealousy, impatience, 
deceit, uncharitableness in judgment, etc.— should 
really be adjudged by public opinion as offenses that 
are criminal in their nature, inasmuch as the effects 
they produce are extremely damaging to character 
and social well-being. 


i2gmo. Cloth. Price, $1.25 net 


FUNK & 


Dominion and Power 


By CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON 


Author of “The Will to Be Well,” 
“The Measure of a Man,” Etc. 


THIS is a new edition of one of Charles Brodie 

Patterson's most popular books. It has been 
thoroughly revised and contains some five or six new 
chapters, dealing with Mental and Physical Health, 
Psychic Development, The Right Use of the Breath, 
Self-Control, etc. It is filled with uplifting and helpful 
suggestions, and must, of necessity, prove of benefit to 
thoughtful readers. ‘‘ Dominion and Power"’ has had 
a large sale in this country, has already passed through 
several editions in England, and has recently been 
translated into Dutch, in which language three editions 
have been called for in a little over a year. 

The author is buoyantly optimistic throughout, and 
helpful to courageous and wholesome living. Itisa 
good book for those who feel the need of fuller instruc- 
ae on the subject of the higher development of man- 
kind, 

12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.20 net 





History of Socialism in 
the United States 


Revised Edition—By MORRIS HILLQUIT 


INCE the first edition of this work was published, 
about ten years have elapsed and many changes 
have taken place in the great social movement. No 
one is better fitted for the task of recording the facts 
than the author. The first edition has passed through 
four printings, and this new edition, which has been 
positively reset from cover to cover, and brought right 
up to date, will be necessary in every well-appointed 
library. 

The book constitutes a complete account of the 
origin, development and present status of Socialistic 
movements throughout the United States, indispen- 
sable to an intelligent appreciation of Socialism as it 
exists in this country. It is a work of extensive scope 
and of sociological as well as historical value. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 net 





Nervous States—Their 


Nature and Causes 


By DR. PAUL DUBOIS 


Author of “Psychic Treatment of Nervous 
Disorders,” “Influence of the Mind on 
the Body,” “Self-Control and How 
to Secure It,” Etc., Ete. Author- 
ized Translation by Edward 
G. Richards 


N OST men and women are subject to various de- 

grees of neurasthenia, due to the influence of 
fatigue by which are brought on psychic debilities, 
so that Nature reacts and they become irritable or 
sad. The most healthy of men may become tempo- 
rarily neurasthenic. The reader feels, as in the former 
works, that this author is not alone a scientific man, 
but that to his equipment as a skilled investigator and 
practitioner he adds largeness of vision and rare 
humanity. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents net 





WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York and London 
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CAB NO. 44 


, By R. F. FOSTER Mo 
{ Author of “ Foster’s Complete Hoyle,’ ‘‘Auction Bridge,’’ etc. 





When an ingenious card expert like Mr. Foster writes a detective story—look out! It’s not the 
ordinary kind. We know neither wo the suspect is, where he is, what he has done, or why he has 
done it. Seven different people are each racing to discover these things before the others do—one 
well-known financier, one beautiful society girl, one London banking house, one private detective, 
the Pinkerton Agency, and the New York police. Seven competitive searches for four related mysteries 
make one of the merriest and most deceptive detective stories ever told. Cloth, /2mo, $1.25 postpaid. 





LIVING 


AMBROSE 





It is safe to say that the burning sands of interior Egypt have never before been the background of 
such unusual adventures as befall these rival scientists and the daughter of one of them. A bitter enmity 
and as intense a love mingle with supernatural agencies to whirl these human atoms through a drama which 
knows the boundaries of neither space nor time. If you want a thrilling novel which enthralls the 
imagination, and keeps you reading in season and out of season—here it is. Color pictures by Louis Fancher. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 








THURSTON THE 
OF ORCHARD VALLEY FRESH AIR BOOK 


By J. P. MULLER 





By HAROLD BINDLOSS 


Author of “ Alton of Somasco,”’ **Winston of the 


Ry Urges liberal use of fresh air for the skin 
Prairie,” “ The Greater lower.” etc. 


as well as the lungs, and makes a plea fora 
: more natural way of living. Treats such 
What greater romance can we find to-day questions as ‘‘ Air and Sun Baths in Every- 

than the romance of engineering—the triumphs day Life,’ ‘* What to Wear,’’ ‘‘ Skin Gym- 

of modern Napoleons who cast railroads across nastics as an aid to Beauty,’’ ‘‘ Rheumatism,”’ 
continents and hold back the giant water etc. Thousands are now practicing the 
courses? Of such romance does Mr. Bindloss theories of Lieut. Miiller, a recognized 





















write, and his latest book is the story of a 
man who went out into the great Northwest 
and wrestled with nature in her primeval 
fastnesses. Colored frontispiece. Cloth, 12mo, 


$1.30 net; postpaid $1.42. 


Write for 32 page illustrated circular of new Spring Publications 


Contains full descriptions of beautiful nature books 
Publishers - FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY - New York 
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Strom photographs. Cloth, I6mo, 


authority in Europe. 24 illustrations 








85 cents net; postpaid 92 cts. 





F. A. STOKES 
co. 

383 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 

For 2c stamp en- 

closed, send 32 page 


pamphlet of Spring and 
Nature Books. 
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FOR THE HOME AND LIBRARY 


READY IMMEDIATELY, NEW EDITION OF 


UNDER THE WINDOW 


PICTURES AND RHYMES FOR CHILDREN 


By KATE GREENAWAY 








Printed in colors by Edmund Evans, with an attractive cover, varnished picture sides, and cloth back. 
4to size, net, $1 50. 


To be followed without delay by “ Marigold Garden,” “Mother Goose,” Etc. 


WOOD’S (JAMES) DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS 


From ancient and modern English and foreign sources. The sayings of wise men, in their bearing on Life, 
Literature, Speculation, Science, Art, Religion and Morals, especially on the modern aspectofthem, Selected 
and compiled by the editor of Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary. Alphabetically arranged. With a topical index. 

Thirty thousand pregnant and suggestive Thoughts and Aphorisms from the world’s great minds. Par- 
ticularly rich in Proverbs, Maximsand Wise Saws. One handsome 8vovol, Cloth, ne/, $2.00; postpaid, $2.20. 
Three-quarter morocco, very choice, $4.50. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ART OF THINKING,” ETC. 


THE CENTURY STUDENT’S MANUAL 


By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON 


Chapters on the Difficulties and Defects of Modern Education, Requisites of Study—physica!, mental, 
moral, etc.; Right Use of Books— Methods of Reading—How to Usea Public Library—Books to Study—How to 
Take Notes, etc. 12mo. Cloth, wef, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


BUSINESS! Practical Hints for Master and Man 


By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON 


Short, pithy chapters, full of thought, suggestion and inspiration. The mere reading | of the chapter headings 
will mirror the everyday difficulties and problems that must be met and routed by ‘‘ Master”’ and ‘* Man,’ 
izmo. Art paper cover, turned in, ne/, 40 cents ; postpaid, 45 cents. 


OTHER MEN’S MINDS 


Seven thousand choice extracts on History, Science, Philosophy, Religion, etc , selected from the standard 
authorship of ancient and modern times, classified in alphabetical order. By E. Davies, D. D. Crown 8vo 
Cloth binding. Postpaid, $1.50. 


THE FLOWER OF THE MIND 


A choice omens the best poems from 1552 to 1850, made by Alice Meynell. Withnotes. CrownSvo. Cloth. 


ee BORACE’S ODES 


The Odes, Epodes, Satires and Epistles, in verse. Translated by the most eminent English scholars and 
pcets, with an index giving the translator, etc. 

Probably the best one-volume edition of this most modern of the classical writersextant. 12mo. Cloth. 
Gilt top. 75 cents. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels 
By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esquire (Richard Harris Barham) 


Witha portrait and eighteen illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, etc. 12mo. Cloth. Gilt top. 75 cents. 
Also an edition in the *‘Albion Poets.” Crown Svo. Cloth, $1.50. Ditto, three-quarter morocco, $3.00, 
Ditto, full smooth German calf. Decorated back. $4.50. 

One of the most widely read and quoted collections of rnymes extant, remarkable not only fortheir humor, 
but also for their wonderful versification. Wit and mirth charmingly blended with pathos 


Richmond’s (J, L.)- THE GAME OF DRAUGHTS (Checkers). Over 150 games and variations on 
the “SINGLE CORNER” and “ ALMA" OPENINGS. Second Edition (with corrections). Cloth, 6% x 4% in. 
50 cents. 


Hill’s (James)—SYNOPSIS OF DRAUGHTS OPENINGS. THE THIRTY STANDARD OPENINGS, 
COMPACTLY ARRANGED FOR HANDY REFERENCE. Fifth Edition. 7% x5in. Cloth, socents. 


Anderson (Andrew)—THE GAME OF DRAUGHTS, SIMPLIFIED AND ILLUSTRATED WITH PRACTI- 
CAL DIAGRAMS. Seventh Edition (revised and extended by Robt. McCulloch, Glasgow). 8% x 5%in. Stiff 
paper cover, 45cents. Cloth binding, 90 cents. 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 36 E. 22d St., NewYork 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











Some of DUFFIELD & CO.’S Spring Titles 








Pierre Loti EGYPT (La Mort de Philae) 


Translated by W. P. Baines, and with eight plates in color from paintings by A. Lamplough. $2.50 met; postage, 1¢c. 


A wonderfully fascinating book, conveying vivid pictures of the charm of Egyptand the marvels of its 
antiquity. 





Franz Blei | Anonymous 


THE POWDER PUFF: A Ladies’ | THE DIARY OF A DALY 
Breviary DEBUTANTE 


T lated illi J 
ranslated by Lillian Coursolles Jones 25:00 wits doabaiee, Oe. 


$1.25 net; postage, 8c. : 
Passages from the journal of a member of Augus- 


i An extraordinary amount of delicate criticism, tin Daly’s famous company of players, some thirty 
Blei’s judgments are original and independent. years ago. Contemporary portraits of John Drew, 
He owes something to Mr. Meredith, something to Ada Rehan, Catherine Lewis, and many others, 

f Wildeand Aubrey Beardsley, very much to French furnish the illustrations. “ 


models of all periods.’”’— 7he London Times. 


Ellery H. Clark Charles A. (“Shorty”) Lasar 


PRACTICAL TRACK AND PRACTICAL HINTS FOR 
FIELD ATHLETICS ART STUDENTS 


New and Revised Edition. $1.00 | $1.00 net; postage, 7c. 
A systematic handbook forthe modern athlete, With many illustrative sketches and diagrams by 
written entirely from the point of vew of actual the author, one of the most successful art teachers 
experience. | of Paris. 


H. G. Wells THE ADVENTURES OF MR. POLLY 


After ‘‘ Tono-Bungay,"’ that wonderful “ cross-section of society,’’ and ‘‘ Anu Veronica,’’ Mr. Wells has in 
another brilliant piece of fiction given us, out of ordinary human materials, a romance brimming with humor 
anisiguificance. It is another of his extraordinary commentaries on modern life. $7.50. 


Geraldine Bonner THE EMIGRANT TRAIL 
Author of “Rich Men’s Sons,” etc., etc. 


A very powerful novel, relating the adventures ofa little party of Argonauts on ‘the emigrant trail” in 
184) Acaptiviting heroine and two heroesengross the reader's interest, The story is a remarkable one, 
d-ealing forcefully with a characteristic feature of American life and history. $7.50. 


William Johnston and Paul West Elsa Barker 


THE INNOCENT MURDERERS Author of “ The Son of Mary Bethel” 
An exciting narrative dealing with the disappear- THE FROZEN GRAIL AND 
ance of a distinguished professor from an American OTHER POEMS 


college town, and making use, very ingeniously, of 


the extraordinary properties of radium. $7.50. $1.25 net; postage, Sc. 
A collection of verses by a poetess whose name 
Grace Isabel Colbron and Augusta Groner has been growing more and more familiar to lovers 


and seekers of good poetry. 


JOE MULLER: DETECTIVE sat in 


A welcome addition to the gallery of immortal Author of “ The Cuckoo’s Nest” 
detectives in the line of Sherlock Holmes. Joe 


Miiller isa “character” anda ‘‘find.” Among his RUSSIAN LYRICS AND 


most exciting cases, which give an idea of the inter- 

est of the present volume, are: ‘The Case of the COSSACK SONGS 

Pocket Diary Found in the Snow,’’ *‘ The Case of $1.20 net: postage, 6c 

the Lamp That Went Out,” ‘* The Case of the Pool ¥ ; jet 

of Blood in the Pastor’s Study,” ‘*The Case of the Songs of Cossack lover, patriot and peasant, done 
Golden Bullet.” $7.50. into English verse. 
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J. REID HOWATT 


The Next Life: Light on the 
Worlds Beyond 


A very practical discussion of the question of life 
beyond the grave—what can be argued for it from 
life and a very dispassionate examination of what 
the Scriptures tell us. Cloth, net, $1.00 








G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 


The Bible and the Cross 


An expository study of what the Bible has to 
say about the death of Jesus, in Dr. Morgan’s charac- 
teristic style. Cloth, net, 50 cents 









HENRY W. CLARK 





Laws of the Inner Kingdom 
Author of “ The Philosophy of Christian 
Experience” 


Under Mr. Clark’s treatment the laws of spiritual 
life become as distinct and real as the laws of 
physics or biology. Cloth, net, $1.25 








W. L. WATKINSON 


The Fatal Barter and Other 
Sermons 


Another volume of sermons by the “ preachers’ 
preacher,’’ along the lines he has made so distinctly 
his own ; rich in illustration and quotation, and both 
refreshing and illuminating. Cloth, net, $1.00 













JAMES M. BUCKLEY 


The Wrongs and Peril of 
Woman Suffrage 


““It is impossible to sum up here a tenth part of 
Dr. Buckley's lucid arguments. We can only ad- 
vise every one to read the book, believing that all 
who bring toit an open mind will agree with the 
author.""— Zion's Herald. Cloth, net, 75 cents 








SIR JOS. COMPTON-RICKET1 





Origins and Faith 


A frank examination and apologetic for Chris- 
tianity, by one who is well known now as the author 
of the erstwhile anonymous books, ‘The Christ 
That Is to Be’ and “Pro Christo et Ecclesia.’ 
$1.50 






Cloth, net, 






[BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |} 
REVELL’S SPRING BOOKS 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Just Published—Already Stirring Religious Circles 


A FOOTNOTE IN NARRATIVE TO WM. JAMES’ 
“THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE” 


v4 , 
T W I he E ~ B O i N M E N Prof. Coe, of Union Theo- 
Premed i Tide. o Bow- 
A CLINIC IN REGENERATION —-. 
By HAROLD BEGBIE 
PROF. JAMES SAYS: ‘Mr. Begbie’s book is a wonderful | py. Charles H. Parkhurst 
set of stories splendidly worked up. | might as well call my book | Rev. /. Wilbur Chapman 


a footnote to his. I am proud of the dedication and of the refer- 
ences and | wish the book a great success."’ Cloth, net, $1.25 








HEARTILY 
ENDORSED BY 


-vrof. James, of Harvard 


Prof. George Jackson, of 


Victoria College 


And others who have 
vead the advance proofs 









INVALUABLE ADDITIONS TO 
MISSIONARY LITERATURE 


Send for New Sixteen Page List of Latest Books on Missions 





HENRY W. JESSUP'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 





Fifty-three Years in Syria 
Introduction by James S. Dennis 


This autobiographical record of half a century's 
experience in the mission field of Syria is also inci- 
dentally a history of the mission work for the period. 
Few missionaries have had a more romantic life than 
Dr. Jessup. It is a pioneer's story, and as such never 
lacks in interest. 2vols., illustrated. Boxed, net, $5.00 


JULIUS RICHTER 


A History of Protestant Missions 
in the Near East 


A companion volume to “‘A History of Missions in 
India*’ by this great authority. The progress of the 
Gospel is traced in Asia Minor, Persia, Arabia, Syria 
and Egypt. Non-sectarian in spirit and thoroughly 
comprehensive in scope. ‘“‘It is truly a notable work 
and can be endorsed in unqualified terms. I rejoice 
in its translation and reissue in this country.’"—/ohn R. 
Mott. 8vo, cloth, net, $2.50 






OTIS CARY 


A History of Christianity in Japan 


Vol. I. A History of Roman Catholic and Greek 
Orthodox Missions in Japan. 
Vol. Il. A History of Protestant Missions in Japan. 
The Outlook says: ** There is no other work on the subject which 
compares in interest or in value with this.” 


““May be said to stand alone in completeness and scholarly sense. 
These two meaty volumes ought to find a place in every historical, socio- 
logical and religious library. They will be the books of reference, as well 
as of protracted study, for long years to come.""— Book News Monthly. 


Each 8vo, cloth, net, $2.50; 2 vols., boxed, net, $5.00 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 80 Wabash Ave. 








12 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Lord Loveland Discovers America 
By C.N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


Authors of ‘Rosemary in Search of a Father,” ‘The Princess Virginia,” 


This book is based on a new 


idea 


—that of an English Marquis 


discredited, penniless, and 
adrift in America fighting 


cast 
his 


own way from the bottom up. 


Fixed Price, $1.20; 
postage, 12¢. 


“Set in Silver,” ‘‘Lady Betty across the Water,” etc. 


Mercenary and worthless, at first, 


he at length proves himself to be 


a 


man fit to marry the real 


American girl, and to be a worthy 


successor to his cousin, ‘“ Lady 
Betty.” 


Eight illustrations in color by 


George Brehm 


Strictly Business—More Stories of the Four Million 
By O. HENRY 
Author of *‘Roads of Destiny,” ‘‘The Gentle Grafter,” ‘Heart of the West,” ete. 


Idols 


Selected and annotated by 


PROFESSOR CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY 


‘*Strictly Business ’’ is no mere 
haphazard compilation of stories 
—it forms a series of inspired 
glimpses into the heart of 
things urban, fused intoa human 
whole by the genius of O. Henry. 


Fixed Price, $1.20; postage, 12¢. 





One who knows, he 


re lays bare the 


weak spots of American Universities, 
and shows how the inefficiency of the 


education they prov 


ide may be laid 


at the door of our preparatory and ele- 


mentary schools. Net, 50c.; postage, 6c. 


From the Bottom Up 


By ALEXANDER IRVINE 


The Autobiography of a 
Ditch-Digger—Soldier—Miner—Socialist—Preacher 


Mr. Irvine has done everything. 
of vast human significance, for it 


His book is one 
voices the hopes 


and aspirations of millions of dumb toilers. 


Net, $7.50, postage, 


15¢. 


“The Trimmed Lamp,” “The Voice 
of the City,”’ and “ The Four Million,” 
covering as they do the range of 
city life from East to West, now 
comprise a special Limp Leather 
Edition, in dark green, gilt leaves, 
at met, $4.50 the set. Per volume, 
net, $1.50. 


Many Gods 


By CALE YOUNG RICE 
Author of ‘‘Nirvana Days,’’ ‘‘Yolanda of Cyprus,” 
“‘A Night in Avignon,’’ etc. Mr. Rice, already fa- 
mous as a poet of great literary and dramatic dis- 
tinction, has produced in ‘‘Many Gods,”’ a volume 
of strange beauty and suggestive power, which will 
enhance his reputation. Net, $7.25; postage, 12¢. 


Camera Adventures in the African Wilds 








On March 15th will appear : 


The Fascinating Mrs. Halton 


By E. F. BENSON 


world at large. 


COUNTRY Lire 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, F.R.G:S. 


Author of ‘‘Nature and the Camera,” ‘‘Bird Homes,” ete. 
Mr. Dugmore, well known as the pioneer of expert animal photography, 
has here brought the heart of African wild life into the full view of the 


The story of his adventures, and, most of all, his truly 


tographer alive. 


Net, $6.00; postage, 35¢. 


IN AMERICA FARMING 


Author of “The Climber,” “A Reap- 
ing,” “Sheaves.” Mr. Benson here de- 


picts the comedy of London society with] DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. 


the unerring genius for penetrating 
characterization that has raised him to 
the forefront of modern writers. 


Fixed price, $1.20; postage, 12. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


Our friends are invited ti 


Tue Wor.o's Work 


wistt our Library 


Salesroom, where they may leisurely look over 
our books, We also invite requests for our 


new “Guide to Good Books,’ 


mailed free. 


Tut GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 


marvelous pictures ‘of animals, taken by surprise at close quarters, make 
this book unique and place Mr. Dugmore as the foremost Nature pho- 


























































































































BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


Tyrol. Painted by E. Harrison Compton. De- 
scribed by W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 24 full- 
page illustrations in color. Publication 
Price, $2.00. Our Special Price, 90 cents. 

The author has lived for more than thirty 
years in the beautiful castle of Matzen, one 
of Tyrol’s most famous old feudal strong- 
holds, & gives us some of his experiences 
among one of the most attractive peoples in 
Europe, who have retained in the purity of 
their mountain air the simple manliness that 
has distinguished them since history came 
to be written. 


The Total Discourse of the Rare Adventures 
and Paineful Peregrinations of Long Nine- 
tenne Yeares Travayles from Scotland to the 
Most Famous Kingdomes in Europe, Asia 
and Affrica. By William Lithgow. Illus- 
trated. S8vo. Gilt top. Publication Price, 
$3.25. Our Special Price, $1.25. 

Lithgow traveled in the first years of the 
seventeenth century, the first edition of his 
travels heing published in 1632. This is a 
revised & beautifully made edition—it really 
might be called an édition de luxe. 

Isle of Wight. Painted by A. Heaton Cooper. 
Described by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 8vo. 
24 full-page illustrations in color. Publica- 
tion Price, $2.50. Our Special Price, $1.25. 

Windsor. Painted by George M. Henton. De- 
scribed by Sir Richard Rivington Holmes. 
8vo. 20 full-page illustrations in color. Pub- 
lication Price, $2.50. Our Special Price, $1.00. 

A description of Windsor Castle during 
the various reigns, from the Normans down 
to Queen Victoria. Beautifully illustrated 
with full-page color plates. 

Anna Karenina. A Novel. By Count Lyof N. 
Tolstoi. Translated from the Russian by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. Three photographic 
frontispieces. 3 vols. Publication Price, 
$3.00. Our Special Price, $1.15. 

A large type & well-printed edition of 
this great classic. 

The Marble Faun. By Nothaniel Hawthorne, 
with an introduction by Katherine Lee Bates. 
Illustrated edition. 2. vols. Our Special 
Price, 50 cents. 


Favorite Poems from English and American 
Authors. Padded leather. Gilt edge. Pub- 
lication Price, $1.75. Our Special Price, 85 
cents. 

The Bible Beautiful. A history of Biblical Art. 
By Estelle M. Hurll. 48 illustrations. Gilt 
top. Publication Price, $2.00. Our Special 
Price, 90 cents. 


“It is a vivid, carefully written, instruc- 
tive & scholarly review of Biblical art, its 
genius & its effect.’—Christian Advocate. 


American Shrines in England. By Alfred T. 
Story. 4 illustrations in color & 18 in mono- 
tone. Publication Price, $2.00. Our Special 
Price, 65 cents. 

Historical & descriptive literature dealing 
with the birthplaces & residences of the 
ancestors of George Washington, Benjam n 
Franklin, William Penn & other American 
men who made history. 


A Book of English Gardens. By M. RK. Gloag. 
24 full-page illustrations in color. Publica- 
tion Price, $2.00. Our Special Price, 75 cents. 

A description of the gardens of famous 
estates in England, including Hatfield House, 

Holland House, Albury, Beckett, Cottage 

Gardens & others. 





SPECIAL BOOK BARGAINS 


A Book of the Rhine from Cleves to Mainz. 








By 8S. Baring-Gould. 8 full-page illustra- 
tions in color & 48 in black & white. Pub- 
lication Price, $2.00. Our Special Price, 75 
cents. 
Crowns. Illustrated by Blanche McManus. 8vo. 
Publication Price, $1.00. Our Price, 15 cents. 
Selected texts from the Bible. Illustrated. 


Natural History of Selborne & observations on 
Nature. By Gilbert White, with the text & 
new letters of the Buckland Edition. Intro- 
duction by John Burroughs. 47 illustrations 
by Clifton Johnson. 8vo. Printed on calen- 
dered paper. Gilt top. Publication Price, 
$2.00. Our Price, 75 cents. 


The Maid of Maiden Lane. A love story. By 
Amelia E. Barr. Illustrated. Top edge gilt. 
Boxed. Publication Price, $1.25. Our Special 
Price, 60 cents. 

Faust. By John Wolfgang Goethe. Trans- 
lated from the German by John Anster. In- 
troduction by Burdett Mason. Illustrated. 
Top edge gilt. Boxed. Publication Price, 
$1.25. Our Special Price, 60 cents. 

Maud. By Lord Alfred Tennyson. lilustrated 
& decorated pages. Gilt top. Boxed. Pub 
lication Price, $1.60. Our Special Price, 60 
cents. 

A Corner in Women, and Other Follies. By 
Tom Masson. 70 illustrations bv Gibson, Gil- 
bert, Crosby, Clay, Kemble, ete. Square 
8vo. Publication Price, $1.60. Our Special 
Price, 65 cents. 

Mr. Masson is, in the best & highest sense, 
the most American of humorists; his themes 
ure ‘home & love, & the things men & 
women do & say & think at work & at play, 
the whole built upon that sincerty & satu- 
rated with that genuine humor which are the 
savor & the characteristic of the best Amer 
ean life. 

The Browning Calendar. By Constance M. 
Spender. Daintily bound in silk covers, with 
special end leaves & silk markers. Top edge 
gilt. Publication Price, $1.00. Our Special 
Price, 40 cents. 

The Longfellow Calendar. By Anna Il. Smith 
Daintily bound in silk covers, with special 
end leaves & silk murkers Publication 
Price, $1.00. Our Special Price, 40 cents. 

Three Heroines of New England Romance: 
Priscilla, Agnes Surriuge & Martha Hilton, 
Their true stories are herein set forth by 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Alice Brown «& 
Louise Imogen Guiney. With numerous illus 
trations by Edmund Hl. Garrett. l2mo. Pub 
lication Price, $2.00. Our Special Price, 45 
cents. 


Romance & Reality of the Puritan Coast. By 
Edmund H. Garrett. With nearly 100 full- 
page pictures & vignettes from pen-&-ink 
drawings. Publication Price, $1.50 Our 
Special Price, 45 cents. 

The Mastery of the Pacific. By Archibald R 
Colquhoun, with special maps & more than 
100 illustrations from sketches &  photo- 
graphs. Svo. Publication Price, $3.00. Our 
Special Price, $1.25. 

This work is neither historical nor sec'en 
tifie—the main object has been to present a 
vivid impression of the various countries 
bordering on, or the islands of the ocean, 
their peoples, scenery, social & political life 
& the parts they are destined to play in the 
great drama of the mastery of the Pacific. 





JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


' NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Personal Recollections of General U. S. Grant 


2 volumes. 8vo. Publication Price, $7.00. Our Special Price, $1.35. 


The Great Republic 


In 4 volumes. Illustrated with 119 full-page plates. Cloth binding, top edge gilt. 
Former Price, $12.50. Our Price, $1.75. Half leather. Former Price, $15.00. Our 
Price, $2.25. Half calf, top edge gilt. Former Price, $20.00; Our Price, $4.50. 


A thorough history of the United States. Written by master historians. Nearly 
100,000 sets have been sold. 




















Century Magazine 


(The year ending with October, 1908.) In 2 volumes. Publication Price, $5.50. 
Our Price, $1.75. Richly illustrated throughout with half-tones, pictures in colors, and 
clever cartoons. Strongly bound in olive green cloth. 


Some of the special articles it contains are: Lady Randolph Churchill’s Reminiscences; 
Lincoln in the Telegraph Office; Personal Recollections of Lincoln, by General 
O. O. Howard; Mars as the Abode of Life, by Percival Lowell; The Red City, by 
S. Weir Mitchell; Articles and Stories, by Jack London, Brander Matthews, Timothy Cole, 
Owen Johnson, Robert Hichens, Henry T. Finck and Seth Low. About 160 selections of 
recent verse from modern poets. 


Queens of Beauty and their Romances 
By W. WILMOTT-DIXON, author of ‘‘ Dainty Dames of Society ”’ 


With 2 photogravure plates and 24 other full-page portraits. In 2 volumes. §vo. 
Gilt top. Publication Price, $6.00. Our Price, $1.75. 


The lives of the twenty-eight beautiful and witty Englishwomen cover a period of two 
hundred years, and afford a study of both womankind and society under a variety of 


conditions. 
Charles Dickens’ Works 


In 15 volumes. Bound in half leather, top edge gilt. Publication Price, $29.50. 


Our Price, $12.00. 


With 160 illustrations by Barnard, Cruikshank and others. Printed from clear type 
on excellent paper. 


Alexandre Dumas’ Historical Novels 
In 12 volumes. Publication Price, $14.00. Our Special Price, $4.50. 


With 60 illustrations from original drawings, by Frank T. Merrill, Maurice Leloir and 
others. A biographical and critical estimate by Prof. Adolphe Cohn. Each story contains 
a special copyrighted introduction by J. Walker McSpadden. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 33 3 NEW YORK 
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The high price of meat 


is tempting people to do without it 
What shall we substitute ? 


Don’t guess—go by Mrs. Rorer 





Mrs. Rorer’s New Book 
Vegetable Cookery and Meat Substitutes 


gives a great array of good, wholesome, palatable dishes, to be used in place 
of meat. They are delightful and form a pleasant and beneficent change to 
the ordinary living. ‘Then the book takes up the entire line of vegetables, 
showing how to cook, prepare and serve all our vegetables in the best 
manner. You may not know what can be done with vegetables, nor the 
great variety to which we have access. Full of the choicest recipes. 


Bound in cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.62 


Many Ways for Cooking Eggs 


by Mrs. Rorer. Here is another excellent substitute for meat. Few people 
realize what can be done with eggs, how many dainty, delightful dishes 
can be made, that tempt and soothe the appetite. Here are abundance of 
recipes, many of them entirely new. 

Bound in cloth, 35 cents; by mail, 38 cents 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Salads  Bouna in ctoth, 50 cents 


Mrs. Rorer’s Made Over Dishes 


Bound in cloth, 50 cents 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 


Bound in washable cloth, $2.00; by mail, $2.20 


At all bookstores or department stores, or write the publishers 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Fifth American 
Edition 


<f qe Le eS » 


SPARROWS = 


Horace Newte’s big novel of real life is 
being read from Wall Street to Harlem 


> 


‘Here is a story so absorbing that, although it is 
533 pages long, the reader cannot bring himself to skip 
a word of it. Nearly fifty characters appear in it, and 
yet each one is limned and carved in such a vital way 
that it stands out as clear as a silhouette. Here in 
America, where this book has only been on the market 
for a month, its success has been remarkable and it is 
growing greater every day.” 

—Acton Davies in Evening Sun. 


MITCHELL K ENNERLEY 
Publisher :: : New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
NEW YORK PUBLISHERS LONDON 


SPRING, 1910 
THE NEW SOCIALISM: An Impartial Review 


Octavo, Cloth, Net, $1.75 By J. T. STODDART 


“ This is by far the most thorough and scholarly history of latter-day socialism that has been written as yet; in fact 
it is the only completely truthful one. There are others which trace out a certain phase of the subject, or which deal with 
it from the point of view of some one nation or some one person, but none, to my knowledge, which is international, 
unpartisan, complete in its survey, and, at the same time, popular,"—An American Critic's Judgment. 


LIBERALISM AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


* There is not a more outstanding ‘igure in world politics today than Winston Churchill. M.P. What he has to say, 
and the manner of his saying, concerning the great social problems is international in import and of intense interest to all 
students of sociology. This volume contains his most striking speeches thoroughly revised.” 


By Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D. C. L. 


Author of ‘‘St. Paul, the Traveller,’’ ‘‘ Letters to the Seven Churches,’’ Etc. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE CHURCHES 


Octavo, Cloth, Net, $5.00 By Sir W. M. RAMSAY and Miss GERTRUDE BELL 
With over 400 illustrations, diagrams and charts. 580 pages. 


The Revolution in Constantinople and 
Turkey in 1909 


Octavo, Cloth, Net, $3.75. With many illustrations. By Sir W. M. RAMSAY 


A book that brings one very near to the marvelous developments of the Turkish Revolution of 1909. 


The Primitive Church &: Primacy of Rome 


Octavo, Cloth, Net, $1.50 By Prof. GIORGIO BARTOL) 





The author of this quite remarkable book is now visiting America, lecturing in various cities. Prof. Bartoli was 
formerly a leading member of the Society of Jesus. 


THE FOREIGNER: A Tale of Saskatchewan 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 Ralph Connor’s greatest novel. 


“*Immensely superior to the earlier stories by the same author, for Ralph Connor has grown tremendously since the 
days of “ The Sky Pilot.”—San Francisco Evening Post. 


THE OLD WIVES’ TALE: A Novel of Life 


12mo, Cloth, Net, $1.50 By ARNOLD BENNETT 
This is Arnold Bennett's great novel which has been given a first place among the novels of the past decade. 








GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK Wisti2isi 2 Si wenees TORONTO 
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The Latest Word 
in Applied Science 
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THE GAS TURBINE 


By Henry Harrison Suplee 


What the Steam Turbine has been to the steam 
engine, the Gas Turbine will be to the gas engine. 


A motor using Gas, Gasoline, or other hydro- 
carbon fuel, running at twenty thousand revolutions 
per minute, with a continuous power, high efficiency, 
and moderate dimensions—this is the Motor of the 
Immediate Future. 


In this Latest Book in the Field of Applied 
Science are given the results of Theory and Prac- 
tice in the Development of the New Motor, a 
machine which is still in the experimental stage and 
undergoing tests. 


This book should be in the hands of every 
engineer, manufacturer and capitalist who 
aims to find out which way the procession 
is going, and wishes to “get in front” 


Now Ready Price, $3.00 


The Cassier Magazine Co. 


12 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 
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By GRACE MILLER WHITE 
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BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 





HERE'S a book you 
are bound to like 
—the sort of a book to 
read and then to read 
again—a story that at 
times is terrific in its 
brutality and almost 
repulsive, and yet is 
dazzling in its opti- 
mism and the love of 
manandwoman and 
God. In Tess Skin- 
ner, Mrs. White has 
drawn the most 
original, unusual and — 
lovable character 
that has appeared 
in American fiction 
in many a long day. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 th 





W. J. WATT & CO.—Publishers—New York 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 
CATALOGUE 








Y new descriptive Catalogue, printed in 

red and black throughout, old-style 

gray wrapper, eighty pages, octavo, will be 
mailed free to all book-lovers who apply for it. 
From year to year these Catalogues have been 
issued with the view of making known, as no 
other form of advertising could make known, 
the Mosher Books and what they represent in 


up-to-date bookcraft. If your dealer does not 





keep them, there’sa reason! Many of the best 





dealers do keep them. My Catalogue explains 









them. 





SHALL I SEND 1T TO YOU? 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 









YOU WILL NEVER FORGET 


“MOURNING FOR LINCOLN” 


If you read the story as told by 
FRANK W. Z. BARRETT 
“Our young people should be 

urged to read this book.” 

J. W. Sayers, -. Dz. 
Chaplain, Dept. af Pa., G. A. R. 
> is by far oa best 

publication I have seen in all 

the literature printed this 

centennial year."'— Russell H. 

Conwell, D. D. 
= . should find hearty 

support inall the public schools 

: throughout the land.’'’—Fyrank 

ha " H. Visetelly, F.S. A., Literary 

Digest. 


Printed on fine paper, uncut edge. Red cloth. 
Price, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








ANTONY AND HERO 


SIMMIE’ AND SHORT STORIES 


I was ever known for and proud of my strength, 
And age made that youthful pride a serious 
Ambition until I became an athlete. 

A man’s life is modeled out in youth 

By an unseen power, and as he dies 

So was it destined. 





A book of verses by a new author, who 
shows some inspiration but a not too sure grasp 
on the techniques of poetry. 

The Book News Monthly 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 











Every Bible in Existence 


to-day is a translation from 
the original manuscript, ora 
revision of a former transla- 
tion. The King James Bible, 
which has been most gener- 
ally used during the past 
300 years, was a translation 
of the most authentic manu- 
scripts then known to schol- 
ars, and a revision of former 
translations available at the 
time of its compilation in 
1611. It took seven years’ 
study of the foremostscholars 
of their day to complete the 
King James Bible. The 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


is a new translation made 
with greater care and accu- 
racy than the King James and 
from older and more perfect 
manuscripts than were ac- 
cessible in 1611. It took 30 
years’ study of the foremost 
scholars of all denominations 
to complete the American 
Standard Bible, published in 1901, so that it is the 
best translation of the Scriptures ever produced 
in the English language. 

The American Standard Bible has been enthusiastically 
adopted by all the leading ministers, and by all the great 
colleges and theological seminaries, as well as by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, who amended their charter so as to 
enable them to supply it. Therefore, every intelligent Bible 
student can conscientiously accept it as better expressing the 
intended meaning of the original message. As an example 
of the many improvements, here in parallel is a verse of Job 
in the King James, and in the American Standard Versions: 


Job, Chapter 19, Verse 26. 


King James American Standard 
**And though after my skin “And after my skin, even 
worms destroy this body, yet this body, is destroyed, then 
in my flesh shal! I see God,” without my flesh shall I see 
God. - 
(Note change from ‘‘in” to ‘“twithout.”’) 












































Tn all other instances the changes in the American Standard 
Bible are justified by scholarship, accurate translation, and 
sincere effort to make the Scriptures plain to every reader. 


Write for Our Free ,x.. Book, 
“Story of the American Standard Bible” 


It telis why the Bible was revised, how it was accomplished, 
and shows sample pages, bindings, etc., of the many styles 
issued. Your name on a postal card, with the name of your 
bookseller, wil! wet you this book. 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly get from us, 
any style of the American Standard Revised Bible you order 
Prices 35c. to $18.00, according to size and binding. See that 
you get the American Standard Edition. Look for the 
Nelson imprint and the endorsement of the American Revision 
Committee on the back of the title page. [" We will supply 
you direct if your bookseller will not. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 East 18th St., New York 


Also Pubiishers of Nelson's Encyclopa@jdia 
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BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS _ |f 
Important New Important_New_ Spring Books Books 


IN UNFAMILIAR ENGLAND ®y Thomas D. Murphy 


(Now Ready) 


A companion volume to Mr. Murphy's successful BRITISH HIGHWAYS AND 
BYWAYS FROM A MOTOR CAR, published a year or two since. 


With sixteen superb plates in full color and sixty-four full-page 
illustrations in duogravure. 8vo. Cloth decorative. Boxed. $3.00 


SUSAN IN SICILY (Ready March 1st) By Josephine Tozier 
Author of “ Among English Inns” 


A sprightly volume, part fiction and part travel, told in the letters of a vivacious American girl, traveling through 
the land of the Sicilian. The work is realistic, yet authentic, and describes in Miss Tozier’s own inimitable way 
the dark-haired Sicilians, their customs, the Sicilian towns and landmarks—in fact, everything interesting to the 
American girl in the *‘ Garden of the Mediterranean.” 


With thirty-two full-page plates in duogravure. 8vo. Cloth decorative. $2.00 
MY HEART AND STEPHANIE By Reginald Wright Kauffman 
(Ready March 1st) 


A goodly tale of love and mystery, dealing with the intrigues and causes celebres of the Austrian Court. It 
continues also the stirring career of the American girl, Frances Baird, the heroine of Mr. Kauffman's detective 
story of that name. 

Cloth decorative. With six full-page illustrations. $1.50 


A CAVALIER OF VIRGINIA (Ready March 15th) By Theodore Roberts 


Author of “Captain Love,” etc. 


The scene of the present story is laid in the old, chivalric days of colonial Virginia. It is a strong romance and 
easily the finest story Mr. Roberts has yet given the reading public. 


Cloth decorative. Illustrated. $1.50 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY ph 3 Publishers, Boston 


Nelson’s Prayer Books 
and Hymnals 


IN ARTISTIC BINDINGS 


beautifully printed on white paper, or on the splendid 
Nelson India Paper which is the most delicate opaque paper 
ever used; and bound in a variety of unique and most ex- 
quisite styles. From 60c. upward. 


Dainty White Bindings for Brides 
Prayer Books in White Calf, White Morocco, Genuine Ivory. 
Melson’s Oblong Editions Make 









No, 1016x. Price $2.10 Appropriate Holiday Gifts 
The Holy Bible with Apocrypha 






Adopted by General Convention and issued under its authority. Prices $7.75 to $4o. 
For sale by all booksellers. Illustrated Catalogue, with specimen pages, mailed free by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East (8th St., New York 


Bible publishers for more than half a century 
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Sit edie 


Lippincott's Magazine 
FOR MARCH 


Will contain an AUTOMOBILE NOVELETTE complete in one number 
“THE SUBSTITUTE” 
By Eleanor M. Ingram 





There has been nothing half so fetching ever written about motorists, and, needless 


to say, the girl in the case is a prize—and ¢he prize. 


A SPLENDID SHOWING OF SHORT-STORIES 


BY OWEN OLIVER . 5 A . - “The Smile of a Lady” 


Demonstrating what is behind the smile. 


BY JAMES RAYMOND PERRY ._.. “A Bargain in Rugs” 


A humorous domestic story with unique ending. 


BY ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT “Going Up” 


As it sometimes happens in Washington. 


BY ELLIS O. JONES. . . .  . “The Case of David Giddly” 


About a boy and his immediate ancestors. 


BY WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT “Transients in Nineveh ” 


A mining story of unusual power. 


BY ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT ._.. “The Hold-Up” 


The story of a bunco man and one other. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Paper III: The Teacher 


A strong searchlight on the good and bad sides of this subject. 


Themes of interest in “WAYS OF THE HOUR” 


“ Halley’s Comet,” by Thomas L. Masson; “Grand Opera in English,” by Minna Thomas 


RSS + 


Antrim; “Chew your Universe,” by Homer Croy; “Rich and Poor Dependents,” by 
Bolton Hall. 


POETRY THAT APPEALS TO THE HEART 


Unstinted and mirth-tickling humor in WALNUTS AND WINE 
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**’The Cardinal and the Violin’’ 

HE color insert for this month 
provides an excellent example 
of the work of an Italian 
painter of the seventeenth 
century. Giovanni Benedetto 

Castiglione was born in Genoa, in 1616, 

the year in which Shakespeare died, and 

his studies under Andrea di Ferrari de- 
veloped a remarkable aptitude for the 
exquisitely delicate detail work so beauti- 
fully shown in this study of “The Car- 
dinal and the Violin.” Castiglione made 
his mark in portraiture, and was justly 
famed for his painting of animals. He 
died at Mantua in 1670. 





Harold Begbie 
Among new books recently published 


is Harold Begbie’s Twice-Born Men, 
issued by the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Mr. Begbie is an Englishman, 
known here in America chiefly for his 
novels. He was born in Fornham, St. 
Martin, Suffolk, England, in 1871. After 
a common-school education he entered 
journalistic work in London, securing a 
position on the staff of the “Globe,” and 
writing, in collaboration with K. Robin- 
son, the “By the Way” column. He also 
contributed to the London “Times,” the 
“Morning Post,” “Punch,” the “World” 
and “Pall Mall Magazine,” becoming, in 
1904, a special correspondent for the Lon- 
don “Daily Mail.” In the meantime he 
started to write books, and among his pub- 
lished works are The Political Struw- 
wellpeter Series, The Handy Man, The 


Fall of the Curtain, The Curious and Di- 
verting Adventures of Sir John Sparrow, 
Bundy in the Greenwood, Bundy on the 
Sea, The Master Worker, The Priest, The 
Vigil, Tables of Stone, Racket and Rest, 
and The Cage. Most of these books 
have been novels of a serious and philo- 
sophic nature, tending to the discussion of 
political, social and religious problems. 
The new book takes a different form, but 
exhibits the same keen interest in psycho- 
logical problems and development. 


The Author of ‘‘ Miss Minerva’’ 


Mrs. Frances Boyd Calhoun died 
recently at her home in Covington, Ten- 
nessee. To the many who have read her 
Miss Minerva and William Green Hill this 
news will bring sincere regret. The book 
bore the impress of a lovable personality. 
It showed the hand and mind of one who 
understood children, and whose death 
must have left a void in many youthful 
hearts. Of late Mrs. Calhoun had been 
busy on the manuscript of a second book 
of the same nature, which unfortunately 
is now lost to the reading public. 

Miss Minerva was published on Febru- 
ary 6 last, and was an immediate success. 
Four editions of five thousand copies 
each have been exhausted and an edition 
of eight thousand is now under way. 

Mrs. Calhoun came of an old Southern 
family, though the “Calhoun,” of course, 
was hers only by marriage. Her grand- 
father owned Acconeechee, which was 
one of the famous old country homes of 
Virginia before the war. She was a 
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Daughter of the Confederacy, and presi- 
dent of her local chapter. 

It was in March of last year that Mrs. 
Calhoun submitted the manuscript of Miss 
Minerva to the Reilly & Britton Company, 
of Chicago. As in many another publish- 
ing house, “in the press of business,” the 
manuscript was turned over to a reader 
for a preliminary criticism, and was not 





George F. Parker 
Author of Recollections of Grover Cleveland 


brought to the attention of the heads of 
the house until the following unique letter 
compelled them to take notice: 


On the seventh of March, nineteen hundred 
and eight, 
Mr. Reilly, I sent you my book, 
And daily since then for a note from your pen 
I have always remembered to look. 


Is it pigeon-holed now where the bookworm 
alone 
May laugh and grow fat on each joke, 
Where the canker and rust will eat out the 
hearts 
Of my dear little, quaint little folk? 


Or, alas! has it vanished from all human ken— 
The hard work of two long, long years— 
Will the public ne'er know of its merit and 
worth, 
Its laughter, its sighs, and its tears? 


Or has it already been published in full 
And the ’steenth printing given it fame, 

And instead of the title I gave it myself, 
Is it christened with some other name? 


If naught has befallen it, may I still hope 
You'll send my lost child back to me? 

And I'll start it again on its difficult path— 
Please ship it at once C. O. D. 


Upon reading the manuscript himself, 
Mr. Reilly at once made the author a 
proposal for its publication. 

The publishers have a big sheaf of 
newspaper notices of the book, and state 
that hardly one of them contains anything 
but praise. The encouraging thing has 
been the way in which reviewers have 
appreciated the finer points of the story— 
the truth of the author’s portraiture, and 
her delightful style of narrative, showing 
an art seemingly natural and unconscious. 


Honors for Dr. van Dyke 

Dr. Henry van Dyke was recently 
elected an honorary fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature of the United King- 
dom. Election to the society is given in 
recognition of exceptional literary merit. 
Others who received the same honor last 
year are Anatole France, Bjérnsen, 
Nansen and Paul Heyse. The only 
American who shares the honor is Joseph 





Tennyson Reading ‘‘ Maud’’ Aloud 
Pen-and-ink sketch by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 1855. 
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Choate, former United States Ambassador 
to Great Britain. 


A New Kennedy Drama 

Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy, author of 
The Servant in the House, has just re- 
turned to America after a visit to his home 
in England. Mr. Kennedy is at work on 
a new drama, to be called The Idol Break- 
ers, which will probably appear in the fall. 
In the meantime, Mrs. Kennedy, who is 
Edith Wynne Matthison, is scheduled to 
appear at the New Theater. Her rdle, 
so far as is known at the present time, 
promises to be that of Sister Beatrice, in 
Maeterlinck’s play of that name. 


‘* The Chaperon ’’ Staged 

The Chaperon, by C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson, has lately been dramatized 
and produced by William Collier under the 
title The Lucky Star. The play was 
prepared by Mrs. Flexner, who also dra- 
matized Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch. 

The Chaperon makes a very clever, if 
exceedingly light, play. The motor boat 
in the Dutch canals gives room for a pic- 
turesque setting, and the predicament 
of Ronald Lester Starr, the hero, in his 
necessity for securing a chaperon, gives 
delightful comedy. 


Animal Suffragettes 

Ernest Thompson Seton, in his new 
book, Life Histories of Northern Animals, 
which has just been published, contends 
that there are suffragettes even among the 
elks of the Wapiti Herd. Mr. Seton says: 


The individual in that herd who can impress 
on the others that he is the wise one—the safe 
one to follow—eventually becomes the leader. 
Numberless observations show that this wise 
one is not the big bull, but almost invariably an 
elderly female. The big bull might drive them, 
but not lead them. She is the one that has im- 
pressed the others with the idea that she is safe 
to follow: that she will lead into no foot-traps; 
that she knows the best pastures and best ways 
to them; that she has learned the salt licks and 
the watering places that are safe and open to 
all around; that her eyes and ears are keen, 
and that she will take good care of herself and 
incidentally of the band. ‘This female leader- 
ship is common to almost, if not all, horned 
ruminants, 


Who Wrote ‘‘ Margarita’s Soul ’’ ? 
It has been announced that Margarita’s 
Soul, the very popular novel printed over 


In the World of Letters 
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the name of Ingraham Lovell, was written 


by Mrs. Josephine Daskam Bacon. Mrs. 
Bacon is well known for her short stories 
and her clever sketches of child life, but 
this is her first venture in the orthodox 





Maurice Leblanc 


Author of Arsene Lupin 


novel form. Mrs. Bacon is an anti- 
suffragette, and her purpose in writing the 
book was to portray a woman who finds 
her highest happiness in her husband, her 
home and her children. But Margarita’s 
Soul is more than an anti-suffragette plea ; 
it is a work of art and a really captivating 
romance. 


A Mistake Corrected 

In January, Martha Finley, creator of 
the “Elsie” books, was spoken of as Mrs. 
Finley. This, of course, was an error; 
the author was unmarried. 


William Winter Retires 

Mr. William Winter has recently re- 
tired from active journalistic work, and his 
retirement was celebrated, during the 
Christmas season, by a dinner given by 
the National Arts Club in New York. A 
large company of eminent people were 
present, and the occasion was a memorable 
one. 
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‘* The Easiest Way ’’ 


“The Easiest Way,’ by Eugene P. 
Walters, is a remarkable study of one 
phase of New York theatrical life. In 
presenting Frances Starr as the weak but 
many times charming heroine, Mr. David 
Belasco has given the stage a wonderful 
new life study. The criticism may be 





John Davidson 
After a drawing by Stuart Boyd 
From the London “ Bookman”’ 


made—and in some respects justifiably— 
that the motif for “The Easiest Way” is 
not one designed for public reproduction. 
And yet it is doubtful if any one, watch- 
ing the play in the right spirit, can go away 
without being profoundly moved. Not 





uplifted—“The Easiest Way” is not de- 
signed to exalt or to fill the heart and 
mind with the glamour of idealism It is 
a straight picture of certain unhappy con- 
ditions which are known to exist in our 
larger cities, and in these conditions young 
and pretty women, not properly trained, 
but thrown entirely upon their own re- 
sources, become victims of ‘‘The Easiest 
Way.” 

To tell the story of the play would 
take too long. It involves a girl and two 
men, one of whom loves her and desires 
to marry her; the other of whom pro- 
fesses to love her, but will only make her 
his mistress. The first man is poor, with 
his fortune to make; the second is rich 
and waiting for her. She tries to keep 
straight; circumstances go against her; 
she falls under temptation and tries to 
retrieve herself by a lie. In the end she 
is discarded by both men. 

Frances Starr interprets the part with 
a wonderful insight into the finer shades 
and meaning of the character. Her all- 
star support is splendid, and the settings 
are appropriate and effective. Unpleasant 
as much of the play is, and frank as is its 
language, the moral is forcibly presented, 
and in its forcible presentation it justifies 
what otherwise might be merely coarse 
and unsavory. 


‘* David Copperfield ’’ on the Stage 


The Edward C. White production of 
Charles Dickens’ David Copperfield in 
dramatic form is meeting with no small 
share of approval. - All who love the origi- 
nal story will be delighted to meet Uriah 
Heep, Mr. Micawber, Betsy Trotwood. 
Little Emily and David Copperfield in the 
flesh. The dramatic version is a conden- 
sation naturally; in fact, the book seems 
to have been fairly well cut up, but the 
mixture of humor and pathos is well 
retained, and the same laughs and tears 
that accompanied a reading of the book 
are evoked by the play. 

It is well to have these dramatic re- 
vivals—would there were more of them! 
There is so much worthy of presentation 
in Dickens, and yet we see his famous and 
favorite characters on the stage but rarely. 
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Forthcoming Books 


Announcements of Spring Publications 


APPLETON & CO. an- 

nounce for early pubiication 

new novels by Robert W. 

~ Chambers (The Green 

Mouse) and George Gibbs 

(Tony's Wife). Mr. Chambers’ story 

takes up the problem of a wireless ma- 

chine that brings persons of opposite sex 

into contact with each other. In effect it 

resembles Jole and Some Ladies in Haste, 
both charming comedies. 

The Big Game of Africa, by Richard 
Tjader, promises a rival to Colonel Roose- 
velt’s work on African hunting, while 
The Last Days of the Empcror will pro- 
\ide an interesting study, by Paul Fré- 
meaux, of Napoleon’s exile at St. Helena. 
Much of this book is based on the journals 
kept by physicians who attended the ex- 
emperor in his long illness, and the light 
thrown upon the character of the English 
governor, Hudson Lowe, makes an im- 
portant acquisition to historical works. 

The Appletons will also issue a volume 
on The American Public Library, preparcd 
by Arthur E. Bostwick, chief of the Cir- 
culation Department of the New York 
Public Library; Aerial Navigation, by 
Alfred F. Zahm, a comprehensive history 
of aeronautics from earliest times up to 
the present; On the Trail of Washington, 
by Frederick Trevor Hill, the first volume 
in a new series, “The National Holiday 
Series”; An Admiral’s Log, by Rear 
Admiral Robley D. Evans; Republican 
France, by Ernest A. Vizetelly; and the 
seventh volume of John Bach McMaster’s 
History of the People of the United 
States. Additional books of fiction en- 
tered in the list include The Depot 
Master, by Joseph C. Lincoln; The Gilded 
Chair, by Melville Davisson Post; and a 
new and delightful novel by David 
Graham Phillips, White Magic. 


Miss Helen .\. Clarke is to follow up 
her splendid volume on Longfellow’s 
Country by a companion book on Haw- 
thorne’s Country. The Baker & Taylor 
Company will issue the volume. This 
firm will also bring out Gwenda, a new 





novel by Mabel Barnes-Grundy; Odes on 
the Generations of Man, by Hartley 
Alexander; and another novel, The Top 
of the Morning, by Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins, author of Open House. 


* x * 


The spring list of books from the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company is rich in variety. 
New fiction will offer The Duke's Price, 
by Demetra and Kenneth Brown; The 
Right Stuff, the story of a Scotch boy 
who becomes a statesman, by lan Hay; 
The Godparents, by Grace Sartwell 
Mason; The Twisted Foot, a mystery 
tale by Henry M. Rideout; An Army 
Mule, by Charles Miner Thompson; The 
Professional Aunt, an entertaining bit of 
comedy by Mary C. E. Wemyss; Country 
Neighbors, short stories by Alice Brown; 
The Royal Americans, a novel of Revolu- 
tionary times, by Mary Hallock Foote; 
Little Brother o’ Dreams, by Elaine Good- 
ale Eastman; and John Forsyth's Aunts, 
stories by Eliza Orne White. 

A new drama, Husband and the For- 
bidden Guests, by John Corbin, will be 
issued by the Houghton Mifflin Company, 
together with a selected number of out 
door books, comprising Sport and Travel 
in the Far East, by J. C. Grew; Swim- 
ming, by Edwin Tenney Brewster; Little 
Gardens for Boys and Girls, by Myrta M. 
Higgins; Wilderness Pets, by Edward 
Breck. 

Important general works from this 
house will include such books as Personal 
Power, by W. J. Tucker; The Con- 
quest of Consumption, by Woods Hutch- 
inson; Wool Growing and the Tariff, 
by Chester W. Wright; The Law 
of Copyright, by Richard R. Bowker; 
Brander Matthews will publish a new 
Study of the Drama, written from thc 
standpoint of practical stage production ; 
and there will be a study of English Lat- 
erature in Account with Religion, by 
Edward M. Chapman. 

The biographical and religious lists 
number some interesting volumes: A Poe 
in Exile, by John Hay; The Earliest 
Sources for the Life of Jesus, by Francis 
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C. Burkitt; Paul and Paulinism, by James 
Moffatt; The Life of Mary Lyon, by 
Beth Bradford Gilchrist; and The Church 
and Labor, by Charles Stelzle. 


* * * 


Little, Brown & Co. offer a promising 
lot of new fiction: The Snare of Circum- 
stance, by Edith E. Buckley; Caleb 
Trench, by Mary Imlay Taylor; The Iilus- 
trious Prince, by E. Phillips Oppenheim; 
Over the Quicksands, by Anna Chapin 
Ray; The Red House on Rowan Street, 
by Roman Doubleday; The Pursuit, by 
Frank Savile; The Red Symbol, by John 
Ironside; and Just Between Themselves, 
by Anne Warner French. 

A centenary edition of The Works of 
Charles Dickens, in thirty volumes, is a 
feature of the Little-Brown list. These 
will be abundantly illustrated, and will be 
sold singly or in sets. 


*x* * * 


The Life of Governor Johnson is a 
notable biographical work to be published 
by Forbes & Company, of Chicago. The 
authors, Frank A. Day and Theodore M. 
Knappen, were close personal friends of 
Johnson, and their study is of peculiar 
value and interest. 


ok * * 


The Sturgis & Walton Company are 
bringing out a History of the Confederate 
War, by George Cary Eggleston; Roman 
Cities of Northern Italy and Dalmatia, 
by A. L. Frothingham; Stories of 
Authors, by Edwin Watts Chubb; During 
the Reign of Terror, by Grace Dalrymple 
Elliott; The Fulfillment,, by Alice P. 
Raphael; and The Lost Art of Conver- 
sation, edited by Horatio Sheafe Krans. 


* * * 


Fifty-three Years in Syria, by Henry 
H. Jessup, is a large and important work 
in two volumes, to be issued this spring by 
the F. H. Revell Company. The books 
are, in effect, Dr. Jessup’s autobiography, 
the result of many years as a missionary, 
a statesman and a pioneer. 

Other Revell books for 1910 include 
Great Epochs of Sacred History, by James 
M. Gray; The Passion for Men, by 
Edwin F. Hallenbeck; The Next Life, by 
J. Reid Howatt; The Bible and the Cross, 


by G. Campbell Morgan; A History of 
Protestant Missions in the Near East, by 
Julius Richter; Christianity and the 
Nations, by Robert E. Speer; The Fatal 
Barter, a new volume of sermons by 
W. L. Watkinson. 


: * & 


Small, Maynard & Company will issue 
in the spring a novel by Warrington 
Dawson, to be called The Scar. This will 
be followed later by The Scourge, and 
the two stories have been commendably 
mentioned by Mr. Roosevelt in an “Out- 
look” editorial. This firm plans also to 
issue A Cycle of Sunsets, a wonderful 
series of Nature essays, with a strain of 
romance, by Mabel Loomis Todd, and 
another novel, by the author of Waylaid 
by Wireless, Edwin Balmer, only that Mr. 
Balmer has this time written in collab- 
oration with his brother-in-law, William 
McHarg. ‘The book will be called The 
Achievements of Luther Trant. 

Another book on this list is From Giants’ 
Causeway to Fontainebleau: Essays of a 
Literary Pilgrim, by Norma _ Bright 
Carson. A number of the chapters of this 
book have appeared during the past year 
in THE Book News Monruty. The book 
will be generously illustrated. 


* * * 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. are publishing 
a volume on China and the Far East, a 
series of lectures delivered by various 
authorities before Clark University, and 
now edited by Professor George H. 
Blakeslee, of that university. 


*x* * * 


Predestined is a new novel to be pub- 
lished by the Scribners. The author is 
Stephen French Whitman, and this story 
of New York life is his first novel. 

The same firm will issue The Glory of 
His Country, by Frederick Landis, a strik- 
ing tale of the Civil War. 


* %* * 


The John Lane Company make an- 
nouncements of Robert Dodley, by Ralph 
Straus; Robert Herrick, by F. W. Moor- 
man; John Lothrop Motley and His 
Family; Jane Austen and Her Country 
House Comedy, by W. H. Helm; Simon 

(Continued on page 532) 
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Eden Phillpotts and Dartmoor 


A Comment on Mr. Phillpotts’ Novels, Based on a Study of the Country in 


Which Their Scenes Are Laid 
By Henry C. Shelley 


Author of ‘‘ Untrodden English Ways’’ 


DEN PHILLPOTTS found 
himself when he discovered his 
background. In the absence of 
any statement furnished by 
himself, it is hazardous to say 
when that event took place. Yet I will 
venture a guess. It was not when he was 
doing such ’prentice work as My Laugh- 
ing Philosopher, but rather when he had 
placed to his credit his first notable novel, 


Children of the Mist, which dates back 
some twelve years. I happened to be in 
the office of the novelist’s literary agent a 
day or two after he had finished reading 
that story, and I can yet hear his confident 
verdict, “Phillpotts has arrived!” 

Two years later came The River. That 
novel showed that Mr. Phillpotts had 
definitely elected the Dartmoor district 
of Devonshire as the scene of his creative 
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activities. It was at this juncture of his 
career that I spent an evening with him 
in his attractive home on the outskirts of 
Torquay, and so thoroughly convinced 
was I that he had made his final choice ot 
locale that I suggested writing an article 
on the Dartmoor of his novels. He 
sniled appreciatively, but shook his head, 
and replied, “O no, the time has not yet 
come, if it ever will.” 

One other memory of that evening's 
talk is in order just now. Mr. Phillpotts 
told me—what, indeed, any observant 
reader of his might easily infer—that he 
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are painted with the “eye on the object” 
and are the harvest of laborious and 
patient vigilance. 

But they are more than mere landscapes. 
The Dartmoor folk of Mr. Phillpotts’ 
novels are what they are because Dart- 
moor is what it is. Other surroundings 
would have produced quite other charac- 
ters. Take The River as an example. 
On the first page of that story the reader 
is charged to listen to the song of the Dart. 
And its closing sentences tell how the 
images of the stars weave a tendril of 
pure silver into the trembling waters of 





Bridge on the Walla, Dartmoor 


studies the setting of his stories with 
elaborate care, holding firmly to the theory 
that the placing of characters in a novel 
is of supreme importance. Many are the 
visits he makes to Dartmoor from his 
convenient headquarters at Torquay, pene- 
trating far and wide into the little- 
frequented nooks and corners of that 
uplifted land, and observing minutely not 
alone the traits of the people, but the 
unique environment amid which they live. 
Hence those “noble landscapes” to which 
Mr. Howells recently paid so glowing and 
well-deserved a tribute—landscapes which 





the infant stream at the hour of its birth 
amid the mountains. This note of run- 
ning water, touched so finely first and last, 
rises and falls throughout the story, now 
in a minor key and anon in a strain of 
gladness, typical of the shadow and the 
light which make up the lives of those 
human beings who dwell by the banks of 
the river. In other words, the carefully 
wrought passages which Mr. Phillpotts 
devotes to the abiding physical features 
of Dartmoor and to the changing play of 
Nature forces over their surface fulfil 
the canon that description should be nar- 
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rative in its intention. Nay, more. They 
will fail of the effect their author intended 
them to have if they do not suggest how 
character and passion develop along dis- 
tinctive lines in a given environment. 

Judged by the measurements of geog- 
raphy, Dartmoor seems a small theater 
for the comedies and tragedies of which 
Mr. Phillpotts has made it the setting. Its 
entire area comprises but some hundred 
and thirty thousand acres, or, in other 
dimensions, a stretch of land some twenty 
by thirty miles. Its average height above 
the sea level is fifteen hundred feet, but 
this tableland is everywhere diversified by 
steep heights, which are crowned by those 
masses of broken granite described in 
Dartmoor terminology as “tors.” From 
whichever direction the moor is ap- 
proached, the explorer cannot fail to 
be arrested by the striking contrast which 
its grand wastes make with the culti- 
vated country by which it is surrounded. 
Nor will he fail to appreciate the solem- 
nity of the wild and desolate scenery of 
the district, or be indifferent to the ever- 
changing hues which mist and sunshine 
throw upon these wide spaces and amor- 
phous rocks. Yet, seeing that the entire 
moor may be traversed in a few days, the 
impression persists that few novelists have 
restricted themselves within such narrow 
limits. 

But it is the prerogative of imagination 
to push back the boundaries of maps. 
Sometimes the trick is accomplished 
partly by ignoring ordinance nomenclature. 
Such was the habit of George Eliot. 
Dorlcote Mill and St. Oggs are unknown 
to the cartographer, and he who would 
gaze upon the originals must appeal to 
other sources of information than The 
Mill on the Floss. Such, too, is the habit 
of Thomas Hardy, with the result that 
his Wessex novels are now adorned with 
a map which furnishes a clue to the ficti- 
tious names of the towns and villages 
figuring in those stories. The novels of 
Mr. Phillpotts will never require to be so 
equipped. He, with amazing courage, 
takes his names direct from the maps of 
school geographies, so that the pilgrim to 
Dartmoor with a matter-of-fact guidebook 
in his hand cannot miss his way or be in 
danger of expending sentiment at the 
wrong places. For a time, indeed, Mr. 


Phillpotts went still further. The frontis- 
pieces of Children of the Mist and The 
River were actual photographs of places 
figuring in the novels. This was a dar- 
ing experiment, which the novelist has 
done well to abandon. The stark realism 
of the camera has no place in a work of 
imagination, however useful it may be to 
demonstrate the triumphant manner in 
which fancy can transform the actual 
into the ideal. 

Limited as is the entire theater of the 
Dartmoor novels, Mr. Phillpotts is so con- 
servative of his background that each 
story makes but a small demand on his 
resources. Take, as examples, The 
Whirlwind and The Mother of the Man. 
The setting of the first is in the vicinity of 
Lydford, on the northern margin of the 
moor, some ten miles to the south of 
Okehampton. Turn the pages, however, 
casually, and such names as White Hill, 
and Ger Tor, and Great Lynx Tor, and 
Hunter Tor, and Wattern Oke, and Fur 
Tor, frequently catch the eye. These 
names do not owe their origin to the 
novelist’s fancy; they are transferred un- 
altered from the records of the cartog- 
rapher. And they will show how small 
an area the pilgrim need traverse if he 
would gaze upon the scenes amid which 
the destinies of Daniel Brendon and Sarah 
Jane moved onward to their tragic end. 
The same is true of the setting of The 
Mother of the Man. Here the center of 
interest is located in and about the moor- 
land hamlet of Merivale, with Vixen Tor 
and Staple Tor and Great Mis Tor as 
the impassive sentinels of the unremitting 
motherhood of Avisa Pomeroy. Thus, if 
the pilgrim would make acquaintance with 
the background of The Mother of the 
Man, he might do so with Tavistock as 
his headquarters. 

Though untraversed by any railroad, 
Dartmoor is not difficult of access. It 
may be penetrated on the north from 
Okehampton, on the northeast from 
Moreton Hampstead, on the southeast 
from Ashburton, and on the west from 
Tavistock or Prince Town. Each of 
these places, with the possible exception 
of the last named, may be depended upon 
to attune the spirit to enjoyable excursions 
on the moor, for their aloofness from 
modern life and the beaten track has 
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ensured the preservation of their old-time 
atmosphere. The ancient houses of Ash- 
burton, the historic church of Moreton 
Hampstead and the tenth-century ruins 
of Tavistock Abbey will prepare for those 
relics of a vanished time with which Dart- 
moor is so thickly strewn. That uplifted 
land does not lack memorable monuments 
of the handicraft of man, such as the 
castle ruins of Lydford, which figure so 
conspicuously in The Whirlwind, or the 
fifteenth-century church-house and lych- 
gate of Throwleigh, or the crumbling 
remains of the abbey at Buckfastleigh, but 
it is richer far in memorials which date 
back beyond the dawn of history. The 
Lone Stones which play so integral a part 
in The Mother of the Man are typical of 
the vestiges which Neolithic man left 
behind him on the moor. Many such 
relics have been ruthlessly destroyed or 
utilized in the erection of modern build- 
ings, but sufficient remain to arrest the 
“sudden wanderer with interest or awe,” 
to speak of the “morning of human 
society.” 

Thoroughly characteristic, too, are the 
rude bridges which span the wayward 
streams that have their rise on the moor. 
They have no pretensions to architecture, 


but the huge stones of which they are con- 
structed suggest that this desolate region 
was once the abode of giants. Far off, 
indeed, are the generations when these 
bridges were thrown across the streams of 
Dartmoor, but that they survive to con- 
front the visitor from the modern world 
is well, for they feed his imagination with 
an indefinite note of time and create a 
brooding atmosphere which harmonizes 
with the mood of his musing. How tell- 
ingly Mr. Phillpotts has availed himself 
of these memorials all his readers are 
aware; they are at the root of that subtle 
psychological skill with which he analyzes 
the characters of his moorland folk. 

And then there are the tors. Here, as 
has been said, the map is the visitor's 
unfailing guide. The novelist never covers 
up the identity of those rugged granite 
masses in the shadow of which he lays 
so many of his most vital scenes. This 
may be deemed a challenge to his readers 
to test the accuracy of his word pictures. 
Mr. Phillpotts may safely make such a 
challenge. It matters not whether Vixen 
Tor, or Great Lynx Tor, or Great Mis 
Tor, is the theme of his pen; in every in- 
stance he approves himself an unrivaled 
artist, keenly alive to form and equally 


Merivale, Dartmoor 
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sensitive to color. Rare indeed is the 
enjoyment of studying from the printed 
page these transcripts of the crowns of 
Dartmoor with the actual model before 
one’s eyes. Such an exercise not only 


vindicates the faithfulness of the pictures, 
but uncovers some of the secret of that 
spell which imagination can weave around 
the cottages and landscapes of elemental 
folk. 


Notes on Rome 
By R. Valentine Heckscher 


I 


At the Fountain of Trevi 


N the heart of the city a fountain plays 
With the grace and beauty of olden days— 


As fresh and free, 


as fair and pure, 


As when it played on its mountain moor ; 
And unto the paupers, as well as to me, 
It brings the sight of the open sea! 


In my heart of hearts a fountain plays 
With the grace and beauty of olden days— 
And there my Spirit will sit all night, 
Hushed, as it hums of far delight, 

Till, over the hills there comes the day, 


And I and my Unknown 


II 


steal away! 


Before “The Dying Gaul”’ 


More honored in defeat than victory, 
Thou took’st thy captor captive—who was glad 
To honor so himself, in honoring thee, 
Happy, with his admired, to be sad: 
What comfort could he bring, but though near night 
Thou should’st outlast himself—the loved the lover— 
Letting thee live forever in the light, 
That dwells with men, his own, their dear reprover : 
Vanquished are we, too, by thee—Dying Gaul— 
Since was thy vanquisher of godly Greece— 
Thou, who: hast been so noble in thy fall, 
That he was loth to give thy soul release, 
But kept thine image, dying in the strife, 
To show how death may be more fair than life! 








John Trevena 


An Appreciation 


By Frederic Taber Cooper 


N drawing up a list of the younger 
English novelists who quite recently 
have won for themselves a merited 
recognition,—writers of such caliber 
as William J. Locke, John Gals- 

worthy, and J. C. Snaith—one can 
hardly fail to include the author of 
Heather and Furze the Cruel, who has 
brought a new spirit and a new strength 
into the literature of Dartmoor. Concern- 
ing the life history and the personality of 
this man, who chooses to sign himself 
John Trevena, only a few scant details 
have passed into general knowledge; but 
these few constitute all that is really 
essential to an understanding of his work. 
We need only to remember that he is a 
bachelor, somewhat under forty years of 
age, that ill health has been his lot for 
the greater part of this period, and that 
he finally learned that the smoky, tainted 
air of English towns acted upon him as 
a slow poison. Dartmoor, with its high 
altitudes, its level, wind-swept stretches, 
offered a chance for recovery; and there, 
for several years, John Trevena has been 
living in voluntary exile in a little isolated 
cabin, doing all of the manual work, un- 
aided, drawing in, day by day, deep 
draughts of health in his endless wander- 
ings over the moors, and finding an in- 
exhaustible source of entertainment in 
studying the curiously warped and 
stunted types of humanity produced by 
Nature’s struggle for survival. Quite 
naturally, he has come to love each aspect 
of the land which has given him back his 
health, each varying phase of its rugged 
scenery, each change of tone and color 
from season to season, in sunshine and 
in rain. And it is not surprising that this 
love of the land should be mirrored back 
in his books, with an artist’s enthusiasm, 
an artist’s sureness of brush-stroke and 
truth of color. And it was also to be fore- 
seen that the people of the moors would 
go into his books just as he sees them, 
with an uncompromising literalness of 
detail that might well give offense—and 


that, as a matter of fact, has once at least 
so far antagonized his neighbors that he 
was forced to change his residence with 
undignified haste, and find lodgment in a 
new and distant locality. 

All this is of genuine interest, not as 
personal gossip, but as the underlying ex- 
planation of his novels in substance, in 
spirit and in technique. It is most natural 
that he should challenge comparison with 
Eden Phillpotts, since their fields of 
activity so largely intersect. There is in 
each that same artistic sense of landscape 
beauty, of the wonderful softness of 
Nature, seen through a shimmering haze 
of English sunshine, or a slanting veil of 
English rain. But when it comes to the 
human life in the stories, one feels at once 
how radically far apart these two authors 
really are. Both of them picture a phase 
of the English peasantry, a people who 
live their lives in closest touch with the 


John Trevena 
Author of Furze the Cruel, Heather, etc. 


soil to which they were born, because they 
do not know, and never can know, any 
other life. And both Mr. Phillpotts and 
Mr. Trevena have studied their people 
closely and faithfully, without delusion 
and without malice; the portraiture of 
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each is a fine example of honest and un- 
sparing realism. And yet the difference 
between these two authors is fundamental, 
because it is the difference of their point 
of view. Mr. Phillpotts identifies himself 
with the people of whom he writes. He 
and his characters and his readers are all 
held together in one big, universal bond 
of understanding and pity. His very titles 
symbolize his indulgent attitude. The 
people to him are Children of the Mist— 
not abnormal, not wicked, but simply 
immature; the very land on which they 
toil out their narrow lives is The Good 
Red Earth. John Trevena, on the con- 
trary, remains always an alien. The na- 
tives are always to him objects of special 
study, but rather in the spirit with which 
a botanist studies a new species of lichen 
than with any sense of the brotherhood 
of man. This is not intended to imply 
that Mr. Trevena’s people are lacking in 
individuality. On the contrary, they are 
intensely, often painfully, alive. It is not 
too much to say that one actually suffers 
more over the unconscious cruelty of 
Nature and the inhumanity of man in Mr. 
Trevena’s pages than in any of the more 
sympathetic pictures of life that Mr. Phill- 
potts has given us. But this does not alter 
the fact that Mr. Trevena’s attitude is 
quite indifferently objective; he is not the 
compassionate Samaritan, but the vivisec- 
tionist, finding an absorbing interest even 
in suffering and disease and death. His 
whole attitude toward the people of the 
moors is well summed up in a single para- 
graph from the strongest and best of his 
four books, Furze the Cruel: 


There is not a person living who has not done 
an act of cruelty. It is impossible to refrain 
from it. . . . Upon a wild upland passions 
are fiercer, just as physical strength is greater. 
Tender lilies would not live upon:-the moor, and 
there is no use looking for them. They are 
down in the valleys. Upon the moor, there is 
the granite, the spiny gorse, the rugged heather. 
It is no use looking for the qualities of the lily 
in. those men who are made of the granite, the 
gorse and the heather. 


It is not surprising, in view of this 
confessed attitude, that there is a vein of 
cruelty running through all of Mr. Tre- 
vena’s books; characters grown inhuman 
from greed, like Pendoggat in Furze the 
Cruel; inhuman from fanaticism, like 
Uncle Gifford in Heather. One recalls a 


long, haunting sequence of pitiful figures, 
derelicts of humanity, misshapen and 
stunted, eking out starving lives with the 
toil of raw and bleeding fingers. And yet, 
the net impression left behind by John 
Trevena’s books is that of high ideals, 
fine, clean living, and the wholesome tonic 
of pure air and heaven-sent sunshine. 
And one naturally asks by what means he 
achieves this paradox. 

The answer is quite simple. Mr. Tre- 
vena in writing his books is like a 
gardener who, having found a fair and 
sunny garden, elects to raise in it certain 
rare blossoms, refusing to be troubled by 
the unsightliness of mould and compost, 
of grubs and earthworms in the soil. 
There is no opportunity within the limits 
of a brief estimate like the present to take 
up in any detail Mr. Trevena’s separate 
volumes, but it may be said, without un- 
fairness, that they all conform to a certain 
simple formula. There is always a man 
from the outside world, an alien like the 
author himself; and there is always some 
woman who, if not actually from the out- 
side world, is by birth or training not 
wholly of the moor. Sometimes the man 
is a transient visitor like Aubrey Bellamy, 
in Furze the Cruel, who loves and wins 
Bocedles, the beautiful, nameless waif of 
unknown parentage; or like Brian Challa- 
combe, in Arminel of the West, who fol- 
lows the line of least resistance, and thinks 
lightly of woman’s honor until he meets 
Arminel Zaple, strong and pure as the 
moorland wind, and wise with some years 
of outside schooling. Or again, the man 
is living in self-imposed exile, after the 
fashion of Mr. Trevena himself, like John 
Burrough in A Piry in Petticoats, com- 
panionless save for Peter, King o’ Cats, 
until Beatrice Pentreath comes elusively 
and tantalizingly into his life; or like 
George Brunacombe, in Heather, with only 
Bubo, the owl, to share his loneliness, until 
he brings home Winnie Shazell to nurse 
her back to health and give the lie to the 
physician’s pronouncement that she is 
doomed. In all four novels, what one 
lingers over while reading and is glad to 
evoke afterward in memory is the series 
of pictures of a man and a woman glad 
because they are young, because they are 
together, because they are drinking in new 
health and new hope, far away from the 
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grime and smoke of towns, the physical 
and moral uncleanness of crowded hu- 
manity, and enjoying the splendid free- 
dom of spacious reaches of rugged land 
and open sky. 

It would be unjust to imply that these 
four volumes are of uniform merit. On 
the contrary, John Trevena has shown a 
steady growth which is the best promise 
for his future work. With each volume, 
he is coming a little closer in touch with 
his materials, a little more conscious ot 
the importance of careful construction 
and technique. A Piry in Petticoats is 
easily the most haphazard of his volumes, 
the one that shifts its key most unexpect- 
edly, the one that depends most largely 
upon the element of chance. For three- 
quarters of its length it is a mere light and 
elusive love tale; then suddenly comes 
calamity out of a clear sky, and a painful 
psychological problem is thrust forward 
—what effect will the discovery that a 
man is hideously disfigured for life have 
upon a woman whose love for him began 
largely in admiration of his good looks? 
And after all, this problem is not solved, 


because chance again intervenes to end it 
brutally with the man’s death. 
Arminel of the West shows already an 


advance, a growing interest in more 
serious and widespread problems. The 
central idea is the fallacy of the sheltered- 
life form of education. Of the two girls 
in the book, one of them is brought up in 
ignorance of that fundamental knowledge 
of life which should be the birthright of 
every human being. The other girl well- 
nigh brings up herself; from childhood 
she has thrust upon her the folly and the 
ugliness of human nature at its worst. 
And the result is that the first of these 
girls goes down in ruin like a delicate 
flower at the first rough blast; while the 
second grows all the stronger and sweeter, 
like the heather itself under the storm and 
stress of sweeping winds. 

In Furze the Cruel, and in Heather, we 
find the author deliberately undertaking 
something of a much bigger magnitude, a 
trilogy of an almost epic sweep. The 
purpose of these books cannot be better 
or more briefly set forth than in the 
author’s own words: 


Almost everywhere on Dartmoor are Furze, 
Heather, and Granite. The Furze seems to 


5°7 


suggest Cruelty, the Heather Endurance, and 
the Granite Strength. The Furze is destroyed 
by fire, but grows again; the Heather is torn 
by winds, but blossoms again; the Granite is 
worn away imperceptibly by the rain. 


Of this trilogy the first and second 
volumes are already published; and while 
there is little to choose between them in 
point of technical excellence, the general 
public will probably find in Heather a 
finer, sweeter, more uplifting spirit; 
nevertheless, there is in Furse the Cruel 
a certain indomitable strength, a relent- 
lessness of purpose, a sustained unity of 
symbolism, that make it the one volume 
of them all that subbornly refuses to be 
forgotten. If for no other reason than 
for the episode of the fate of Pendoggat, 
it should take a permanent place in any 
treatise on the technique of fiction, as an 
almost unique illustration of the art of 
making the punishment fit the crime. The 
hideous picture of Pendoggat, miser, 
coward, thief, without one tender, redeem- 
ing trait, one vestige of a moral sense, 
caught at last in the very center of a huge 
clump of burning furze, struggling and 
writhing in its tangles like a wild beast, 
torn and scarred by its briars, and finally 
feeling the blasting breath of the flames 
roll past, to leave him a quivering, black- 
ened, blinded thing, still grasping in his 
helpless fingers the ashes of the fortune 
for which he had sinned—this picture in 
its relentless grimness recalls only one 
parallel in our recent fiction: that of the 
death of S. Behrman in The Octopus, by 
Frank Norris, in which the man who for 
years has robbed others of their rightful 
profit in wheat, robbed them of land and 
money and of hope, at last pays a right- 
eous penalty in the black depths of the 
hold of a freight steamer, slipping and 
scrambling and writhing through the lin- 
gering agony of strangulation under the 
steady downpour of unnumbered tons of 
wheat. 

John Trevena has already acquired a 
certain fame as a local novelist, identified 
with Dartmoor as Mrs. Wilkins Freeman 
is identified with New England or as 
George W. Cable with New Orleans. Yet 
this is not quite a fair estimate. The 
author of Furze the Cruel has an outlook 
upon life too wide to be bounded by local 
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geography. He measures men and women 
by higher and finer standards than those of 
a single village or county. And because 
the standards are broad and his ideals big 
and true like the bigness and the truth of 


Nature herse}]f, it is safe to predict that 
he will outlive the horde of shallower 
writers whose near-sighted vision cannot 
reach beyond the horizon of their native 
town. 


The Dead Poet 


(R. W. G.) 
By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


E read where one has died: a man 

W Whose ripened mind was like a fount 
Which had its birth in some far spot 

Upwelling from a bed of stone 
Traversed by veins of richest gold. 
Its depths made bright by beams of sun, 
And subtly joined with spell of trees, 
And lilt of birds, and rune of winds, 
And voices of wild flowerets. 


From out this charméd fount there came 
Fair streams which healed the sick of soul ; 
And cheered the lonely heart in pain; 

And lent rare fragrance unto lives, 

And watered weary breasts with Hope. 


He did not smite the Chords of Life 
With strokes of thunder; but with hands 
Made gentle by Love’s ministry, 

He drew the softer, sweeter tones 
Which make us smile on those we love: 
Of dear possession reassured. 


He was, he is not, yet he is. 

Scholar and friend; thinker and seer. 
He looked for Good, and looking, found 
Enough is said. 


The Truth at last. 
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Louisa M. Alcott and the ‘‘Orchard House” 


The Second Article in the Series, ‘‘Concord Celebrities ”’ 


4 By N. B. Ripley 


OUSES, I fancy, are not 
unlike people; they want to 
be loved and associated with. 
You may keep an untenanted 
house in repair, and my 

observation has been that it will gradually 
but certainly go to ruin. 

On a Concord street, a little to the west 
of The Wayside, which was the home of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne for so many years, 
4 indeed, separated from it only by the grove 
4 of pines and larches which saw the daily 
walks of the great romancer, stands the 
Orchard House, home of the Alcotts, now 
giving evidence of the passage of time. 
The grand old elms, beneath which the 
Alcott children played, still remain, but 
the years have left their impress on the 
picturesque little house, with its worn and 
% weather-beaten timbers. 

3 The struggle enacted here by one 
2 woman is worthy to be read and emulated 
by all her kind. Doubtless there are mul- 
titudes who have been and still are known 
to the world, who have been compelled to 
toil up as rugged steeps, and who were 
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successful in mounting to the summit; but 
they were not able to write down the 
record of the cares which infested their 
days with the same facile pen as was 
wielded by Louisa M. Alcott. But hers 
is written for the inspiration and encour- 
agement of all who are in need. 

Amos Bronson Alcott was probably a 
fine dreamer. People in the practical 
workaday world will pause occasionally 
to read or to listen to a dream; but, as a 
rule, they are not ready to pay for the 
dream. And the poor dreamer often walks 


















** Orchard House’”’ 
Concord 


at such an altitude that his feet seem un- 
able to tread the practical ways. Such, if 
we are to be guided by the records, was 
the case with Alcott. Poet, philosopher. 
transcendentalist, regarded by Emerson as 
the finest talker who ever entered his 
study, he was never a breadwinner, and 
for the most part lived upon the earnings 
and the bounty of others. Julian Haw- 
thorne, in his Hawthorne and His Circle, 
referring to Alcott’s “esthetic carpenter- 
ing” as displayed in The Wayside and its 
surroundings at the time when it became 
the property of his father, ‘speaks. deli- 
cately of the impecuniosity of the old 
philosopher as an “unselfish devotion to 
the welfare of the human race,’”’ which 
“made it incumbent upon his friends to 
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supply him with the means of earthly 
subsistence. 

It speaks volumes for the large and 
noble heartedness of his gifted daughter 
when we note through all her Journal and 
correspondence the tenderness with which 
she looks beyond his lack of application 
to those practical offices which would keep 
the wolf from the door to his really, fine 
quality of mind. She had no patience in 
her heart with his airy philosophies, as 
the following from her Journal gives 
evidence: 


July 14th, 1879—The philosophers begin to 
swarm, and the buzz starts to-morrow. How 
much honey will be made is still doubtful, but 
the hive is ready and drones also. 

On the 15th, the School of Philosophy began 
in the study at Orchard House,—thirty students, 
Father the dean. He has his dream realized at 
last, and is in glory, with plenty of talk to swim 
in. People laugh, but will enjoy something new 
in this dull old town; and the fresh Westerners 
wili show them that all the culture of the world 
is not in Concord, 


And again— 


The town swarms with budding philosophers, 
and they roost on our steps like hens waiting for 
corn. Father revels in it, so we keep the hotel 
going, and try to look as if we liked it. If 
they were philanthropists, I should enjoy it; 
but speculation seems a waste of time when 
there is so much real work crying to be done. 
Why discuss the “unknowable” till our poor are 
fed and the wicked saved? 


Notwithstanding she must have been 
often sick at heart, she kept at her toil 
with resolute determination. 

Coupled with his inability to grasp from 
the hard world the means for the sub- 
sistence of himself and those naturally 
dependent upon him, was an apparent 
blindness to the things which ministered 
to their comfort. A story is current in 
Concord to-day to the effect that the 
friends of Mrs. Alcott once presented her 
with twelve dollars with which to buy a 
shawl, she being sadly in need of such a 
garment to assist her in enduring the rigor 
of the oncoming winter. She intrusted 
the money to Mr. Alcott, who was going 
into Boston, to make the purchase. While 
there he saw some books he wanted, and 
bought them with the money! One can 
imagine the consternation of the poor 
woman when the purchase was seen. 

Alcott was a. vegetarian; and his chil- 
dren, compelled to adopt his views, never 


tasted meat until they reached mature 
years. Poor, the family enjoyed no per- 
manent abiding place during their earlier 
history. In her Journal of August, 1858, 
Miss Alcott writes: 


Much company to see the new house. All 
seem glad that the wandering family is anchored 
at last. We won't move again for twenty years, 
if I can help it. The old people need an abiding- 
place; and now that death and love have taken 
two of us away, I can, I hope, soon manage to 
care for the remaining four. 


This was always her mastering ambition. 
She was from her early childhood desirous 
of becoming a writer, and there was a 
prophecy of it in her attempts even in this 
undeveloped period. But her one wish 
was to earn money by her pen, in order 
that she might make her family comfort- 
able. 

I know of no more pathetic reading than 
her Life, Letters, and Journals; the really 
thrilling account of her indomitable battle 
to become successful in her art, at least in 
wrenching means for a livelihood from 
what had hitherto been an unfriendly 
world. It is true, her earlier attempts are 
what might be styled the blood-and- 
thunder sort. She was never satisfied 
with them, and longed to get at something 
of a more substantial nature. She grati- 
fied the longing eventually in such novels 
as Moods, Work, A Modern Mephistoph- 
eles, and Hospital Sketches. But the 
public clamored for the other kind; such 
wares sold. And day after day she sewed, 
or acted in the capacity of a governess, at 
odd times writing the stories which at first 
brought her only a meager income. And 
the self-sacrifice of it all is truly thrilling. 
In a bracketed note in her Journal we get 
a glimpse of this in some words she lets 
fall: “I wonder if $40.00 fitted up the 
whole family? Perhaps so, as my ward- 
robe was made up of old clothes from 
cousins and friends.” It was ever so; 
she always thought of herself last; 
was happy in the happiness she was able 
to bring to those she loved. The happi- 
ness which came to her aged father who, 
when once asked at what he was busying 
himself, replied: “I am riding about in the 
chariot of my daughter’s fame,” was 
doubtless as much her own. The major 
portion of her earnings, which became 
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very material, beyond the amount invested 
for a rainy day, was expended in home 
comforts and for the benefit of her sisters. 

This old house on the Lexington road 
will always speak with eloquence of her 
heroic struggle. What a pity to let it fall 
into neglect! What a pity some one will 
not buy it, and restore it to its original 
form! Probably it is not worth the out- 
lay; it looks that way, at any rate. But 
even though in a few years it may be no 
more, the spot will continue to speak of 
her who here gave Little Men and Little 
Women to the world. 

The Concord School of Philosophy and 
Literature, like the ‘Transcendentalists 
themselves. has moved out. It formerly 
stood in the yard beside the Orchard 
House; but it has been moved back into 
the shallow, wooded ravine in the rear, at 
one side of the house, a little nearer that 
summit where Hawthorne tramped out his 
romances. The traveler cannot see it from 
the street, and would never notice its 
whereabouts unless his attention were 
specially called to it. Its transient glory 
has altogether departed. 


But the glory of the patient, self-sacri- 
ficing toiler whose spirit hovers all about 
this place is not likely so soon to depart. 
Such strenuosity of labor could not fail 
to produce its legitimate result. Sorrow’s 
pitiless blast came, too, to help in bending 
her in what should have been her prime; 
and bowing to Death, whom she had never 
feared, and whose approach she had even 
come to court, she passed on to the rest 
of which she was so much in need. 

In Sleepy Hollow Cemetery she was 
placed across the feet of father, mother 
and sister, that she might “take care of 
them as she had done all her life.” The 
white, unpretentious marker, like all the 
rest in that burial plot of the Alcotts, gives 
no hint of her just renown. A small flag, 
placed by the Nurses’ Association of the 
State of Massachusetts in honor of her 
hospital services during the Civil War, 
tells the observant wanderer in the quiet 
garth that somebody of more than ordi- 
nary deed sleeps here. But it matters not 
what marker indicates the spot of her 
repose, the name of Louisa M. Alcott will 
not soon die. 


Alcott Burial Plot 


Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. The grave marked by an American flag is that 
of Louisa M. Alcott. The Hawthorne plot is seen in the 
background, thickly foliaged 
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Portrait of Mrs. Sterner 
By Albert Sterner 





Farmhouse in Winter 
By Charies Morris Young 
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The East River 
By Edward W. Redfield 








Autumn 
By Edward W. Redfield 


The Old Mill 
By Fred Wagner 
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The Author of “Rab and His Friends” 


Reminiscences of Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh 


By James Grant Wilson 


MONG a party of prominent 
persons gathered together 
under the roof of Dean Ram- 
sey, of Edinburgh, in the early 
summer of 1872, was one who 

attracted the present writer’s attention by 
reason of certain resemblances he bore to 
Washington Irving. He possessed Irving’s 
pensive and kindly expression, and was 





Dr. John Brown 
Author of Rab and His Friends 


not unlike him in person nor in a sprightly 
and pleasing humor which characterized 
his conversation. We soon discovered 
that our fathers had been friends back in 
the days of Walter Scott and “Christopher 
North.” The day following, I was a guest 
at No. 23 Rutland Street; and for ten 
years thereafter, until he “entered into 
rest,” and was buried by the side of his 
father in the New Calton Cemetery of 


Edinburgh, in May, 1882, we were friends 
and correspondents. In that month, the 
following brief telegraphic message went 
out to all the English-speaking world: 
“May 11th. John Brown, M. D., of 
Edinburgh, the well-known author, died 
to-day.” 

The kindly friend and physician, whose 
genial manners and charming writings 
made him perhaps the best-loved man in 
his native land, was the descendant of four 
generations of Scottish Presbyterian min- 
isters, and was born in 1810. His father 
was one of the distinguished clergymen of 
Edinburgh, and as may be seen by a por- 
trait now before me, “presented to his dear 
friend William Wilson, Esq.,” the hand- 
somest of them all. The beloved physi- 
cian’s great-grand father was the celebrated 
scholar and divine, Dr. John Brown, of 
Haddington, was the master of eleven 
ancient and modern languages, and the 
author of numerous theological works. 
The author of Rab and His Friends was 
educated at the High School and Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, where he received his 
degree, and for almost half a century 
occupied a prominent place among the 
medical practitioners of that city. 

Dr. Brown’s claim to remembrance rests 
chiefly on a series of charming papers, 
on professional and other subjects, contrib- 
uted to the “North British Review,” and 
afterward collected and published in three 
volumes, entitled Hore Subsecive. His 
latest work, John Leech and Other Papers, 
like his previous publications, excels in 
quaint fancy, delicate pathos, and abrupt 
but most felicitous diction. From this 
volume the following simple incident is 
taken, illustrating an unfamiliar phase of 
a great author’s character. It occurs in 
an essay entitled “Thackeray Is Dead !”— 


We cannot resist here recalling one Sunday 
evening in December, when he was walking 
with two friends along the Dean Road, to the 
west of Edinburgh. It was a lovely evening— 
such a sunset as one never forgets; a rich dark 
bar of cloud hovered over the sun, going down 
behind the Highland hills, lving bathed in ame- 
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thystine bloom; between this cloud and the hills 
there was a narrow slip of the pure ether, of a 
tender cowslip colour, lucid, and, as it were, of 
the very body of heaven in its clearness; every 
object standing out as if etched upon the sky. 
The northwest end of Corstorphine Hill, with 
its trees and rocks, lay in the heart of this pure 
radiance, and there a wooden crane, used in the 
quarry below, was so placed as to assume the 
figure of a cross. There it was, unmistakable, 
lifted up against the crystalline sky. All three 
gazed at it silently. As they gazed, he gave 
utterance in a tremulous, gentle, and rapid 
voice, to what all were feeling in the word 
“Calvary!” The friends walked on in silence, 
and then turned to other things. All that even- 
ing he was very gentle and serious, speaking, 
as he seldom did, of Divine things—of death, of 
sin, of eternity, of salvation, expressing his 
simple faith in God and in his Saviour, 


To his sweet and pathetic story of Rab 
and His Friends Dr. Brown will, of 
course, be chiefly indebted for remem- 
brance by posterity. Writing to the author 
of this brief appreciation, in December, 
1877, Dr. Brown says: “You may tell 
bright-eyed seventeen that Rab_ is 
‘founded on fact,’ as we used to say. The 
portrait you saw in my house is not, how- 
ever, the veritable Rab, but a clever 
painter’s idea of him. ‘There exists no 
portrait of the old warrior. .. . 
Many thanks for the remark concerning 
Miss Grahame’s Mystifications. My dear 
and perfect old friend is dead at ninety- 
five! She passed away in the full pos- 
session of her powers of thinking and 
loving—one of the noblest-hearted human 
beings I have ever had the privilege and 
responsibility of knowing.” This lady of 
whom Dr. Brown speaks so highly was 
Miss Clementina Sterling Grahame, the 
last representative of Claverhouse, better 
known in song and story as “Bonnie 
Dundee,” and the author of the amusing 
personations so delightfully described by 
Dr. Brown in his small volume happily 
entitled Mystifications. 

In another letter the beloved Edinburgh 
physician writes a few months later: 
“Holmes’ ode on Fitz-Greene Halleck is 
beautiful. What a bright and happy soul 
is his! Halleck’s lines I think more elo- 
quent than poetical—stronger than, but 
not so sweet and melodious as, Whittier’s. 
His ‘Ezek’ is exceedingly tender and to 
the quick. . . . Bryant and Holmes, 
Longfellow and Lowell, will be difficult 
singers to follow. Before you have an- 


other such constellation on your side of 
the sea—to use Ben Jonson’s phrase— 
‘Time will throw a dart at thee.’” 

Acknowledging the Poets and Poetry of 
Scotland, Dr. Brown writes: “I am greatly 
ashamed of myself in not having sooner 
thanked you for your two welcome vol- 
umes. They are a never failing ‘find, 
when I wish to hear our native singers. 
It is a wonderful collection, and the biog- 
raphies are not the least wonderful part, 
so full of facts and of feeling, also of 
devotion to the subject. Is there any other 
country in all this wide world that can 
present so many poets? You should be 
happy in having produced this magnum 
opus—which need never be done again, it 
is so complete.” 

In 1894 there appeared from the pen 
of his friend and partner, Dr. Alexander 
Peddie, an appreciative and interesting 
volume issued in Edinburgh, entitled 
Recollections of Dr. John Brown, with a 
Selection from His Correspondence, 
accompanied by an excellent photogravure 
of a painting by Miss B. S. Peddie. This 
has just been followed by a larger volume 
—Letters from Dr. Brown, with Letters 
from Ruskin, Thackeray and Others— 
edited by his only son, and containing 
twelve portraits and other illustrations. 
Charming as are the beloved physician’s 
large collection of letters, they are sur- 
passed in interest and value by those of 
some of his more distinguished corre- 
spondents, such as Lady ‘Trevelyan, 
Thackeray, Ruskin, Dr. Holmes, Dean 
Stanley and Gladstone, who are repre- 
sented by about seventy octavo pages. To 
this paper is appended an extract from a 
letter by the author of Henry Esmond, 
condoling with Dr. Brown on the death 
of his father, and also the only one of a 
score of Thackeray letters written in this 
country : 


He was ready, I suppose, and had his passport 
made out for his journey. Next comes our 
little turn to pack up and depart. To stay is 
well enough, but shall we be very sorry to go? 
What more is there in life that we haven’t tried ? 
What that we have tried is so very much worth 
repetition or endurance? I have just come from 
a beef-steak and potatoes, 1f., a bottle of claret, 
5f., both excellent of their kind, but we can part 
from them without a very severe pang, and note 
that we shall get no greater pleasures than these 
from this time till the end of our days. What is 
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a greater pleasure? Gratified ambition? Ac- 
cumulation of money? What? 


CHar.eston, S. C., March 25, 1853. 

My Dear Brown:—I thought this very day 
how I would write a letter to 23 Rutland Street, 
Edinburgh, and shake hands with some friends 
there: and behold with this morning your kind 
letter comes and remembrances pleasant and 
sorrowful of vou all. I hope indeed and indeed 
your wife is better. I have been inventing plans 
for coming to Scotland in the summer, but who 
knows how Fate will lead a man so many 
months hence. The same post brings me news 
that my dear old stepfather has had a brain 
attack, from which he is recovered, but at 
seventy-two my mother will not like to be away 
fromi him nor the children to be away from her, 
and when I go home it must be to them. So 
Dr. Last drives in his chariot now! So /ui fais 
mon compliment. I wish it was driving to the 
railway to meet me. What is this about my 
being in love, Miss Mackenzie has told you? 
That was but a very mild attack of the disease; 
or an infinitesimal dose of similia similibus. I 
defy the fever pretty much now, and rather wish 
I could catch it. 

I have no time to write letters scarcely, much 
less a book. I eat as usual seven dinners a 
week, at other folks’ expense, the lectures do 
pretty well, and I have laid by but at eight per 
cent, (that is the common interest here), £200 
a ycar: six weeks more will give me £50 a year 
additional, and next year—I come home of 
course interea—will help me to £150 more. This 
will make me easy against the day when work 
will be over, and then who knows what Fate will 
bring. The idleness of the life is dreamy and 
demoralizing, though: and the bore and hu- 
miliation of delivering these stale old lectures 
[The English Humorists] is growing intoler- 
able. Why, what a superior heroism is Albert 
Smith’s, who has ascended Mont Blanc four 
hundred times! 

It’s all exaggeration about this country—bar- 
barism, eccentricities, nigger cruelties, and all. 
They are not so highly educated as individuals, 
but a circle of people knows more than an equal 
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number of English (of Scotch I don’t say: 
there, in Edinburgh, you are educated). The 
negroes are happy whatever is said of them, at 
least all we see, and the country planters beg 
and implore any Englishman to go to their es- 
states and see for themselves. I think these 
four sides of paper might contain all I have got 
to say regarding the country, which I can’t see 
for the dinners, etc. "To-morrow I go to Rich- 
mond on my way to New York and thence into 
Canada; and in July, or before, I hope to see 
that old country again which is after all the 
only country for us to live in,—not that there 
are not hundreds of pleasant people and kind, 
affectionate, dear people, but O for Kensington 
and home! Good-bye, and how do you do, my 
dear Mr. Brown, and remember, Sir and Madam, 
that I am always yours affectionately, 
W. M. THACKERAY. 


Of the amiable author of Rab and His 
Friends and Pet Marjorie, Mark Twain 
said that “he was the most extensive slave- 
holder of his time, and the kindest, and 
yet he died without setting one of his 
bondmen free,” and the poet Swinburne, 
another of his friends and admirers, paid 
a tribute to the dear Doctor’s memory in 
the lines of the accompanying sonnet: 


Beyond the north wind lay the land of old, 
Where men dwelt blithe and blameless, clothed 
and fed 
With Joy’s bright raiment, and with Love’s 
sweet bread — 
The whitest flock of Earth’s maternal fold. 
None there might wear about his brows enrolled 
A light of lovelier fame than rings your head, 
Whose lovesome love of children and the dead 
All men give thanks for: I far off behold 
A dear dead hand that links us, and a light 
The blithest and benignest of the night, 
The night of death’s sweet sleep, wherein may be 
A star to show your spirit in present sight 
Some happier island in the Elysian sea 
Where Rab may lick the hand of Marjorie. 
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The Making of the Bible 


Its Distribution and Sale 


By Day Allen Willey 


SK the bookshop man what he 
sells most, and he will give you 
the title of some novel, a piece 
of recent fiction which has per- 
haps been boomed by the ad- 

vertising of the shrewd publisher until 
the circulation runs into the hundreds of 
thousands, or a story that has enough real 
interest between its covers to advertise 
itself, for occasionally we see one of this 
sort. But ask the man how many copies 
he sells of the novel which is last in this 
race of brain and pen, and he will say 
they number more than the book of which 
more copies are yearly bought than any 
of the most popular novels. 

It is absolutely true that in America the 
yearly sales of the Bible are still more 
than that of the leading piece of fiction. 

How does it happen? It is because the 
demand for the Bible is such that only a 


small portion of those published ever 
reach the bookstores. Most of them go 
direct from the bindery to men and 
women who make their living carrying 
them from house to house in city, village 
and country. True, the average book- 
store without a Bible in its collection 
would indeed be a rarity, but weeks may 
pass without a single call for it, and the 
number which leave an establishment in a 
twelvemonth form but a handful compared 
with what a little band of these colpor- 
teurs may sell in the same time. 

Strange it is when we think that this 
Book was in the home of every Huguenot 
and Puritan who came across the sea; and 
as the white pioneer pushed his way 
farther and farther westward, it was to be 
found in the little batch of household 
belongings beneath the wagon cover. 
Since that time millions and millions of 





One of the Oldest Bible Stores in America 


Salesroom of the American Bible House, where the Scriptures have been distributed for over half a century 
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copies have been printed of the entire 
Book, saying nothing of the separate parts 
of the Old and New Testaments. To-day 
it would be hard to find a city of any size 
in America without a printing office con- 
taining the plates of pages of the Bible 
ready for the press. There is no law to 
restrict its publication to one company, as 
in some countries. It is one of the cheap- 
est books you can buy, considering the 
number of its words. Its earlier editions 
were larger than those of any work pub- 
lished in the old days. From one place 


isolation. Approaching it, one hears no 
clatter and whir of machinery. No tall 
funnels rise above its roof. A few people 
are passing in and out through its 
entrances. But for its location the build- 
ing might be taken for a business block 
in some quiet town whose thousands of 
people could be counted on the fingers 
of a hand. 

Yet few places are better known in 
America than the Bible House, for the 
little band of men who built it have put 
in type, printed, bound and distributed 





Some Famous Bibles 


In the collection of the American Bible Society 


alone have come as many Bibles, Testa- 
ments and Gospels as.we have people in 
the United States, yet every year its 
presses have printed enough pages to bind 
in over a million volumes. 

In the very heart of New York stands 
a building that looks as if it had been for- 
gotten in the march’ of Time. Its dingy 
brick walls of but’ a few stories seem 
dwarfed in contrast with the massive 
piles of steel and stone that surround it. 
Separated from all others by the avenues 
teeming with the present-day life of the 
metropolis, it attracts curiosity by its very 


over eighty million copies of the Scrip- 
tures since they first met together ninety- 


two years ago. The Bible House, in which 


the bulk of this sacred literature was pro- 
duced, has been standing on its little tri- 
angle for over a half-century—fifty-three 
years, to be exact—and continues to 
create books at the rate of over a million 
annually. 

It is worth while to take a walk through 
the quaint, old place. If you chance into 
the basement, you see why there is no 
funnel pouring out its stream of black 
smoke. Far below the pavement on which 
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The Making of the Bible 


The Oldest Bible Makers in the World 
Copyright, 1908, by Day Allen Willey 


thousands are treading, the engines are 
running hour after hour, generating the 
electric current for the machinery needed 
in making the Bible. Of course, there are 
the typesetters at their cases, but the 
fonts of type may include the characters of 
a score of languages, for in this building 
they can print the Scriptures in Japanese, 
or Arapahoe, Hawaiian or Visayan, as 
well as in English. Here the Book is 
printed in over fifty languages, although, 
including the foreign stations of the 
Society, the whole or some portion of it 
is printed in nearly four hundred tongues. 

As the pages, then the chapters, then the 
books are composed, they are taken to a 
room where the magic current actuates the 
presses, and the characters are stamped 
upon the paper, which is then mechan- 
ically folded and cut, page by page, to be 
pressed into book form. Next it goes to 
the bindery to receive its cover, and edging 
of gold or red, and is ready for its mission 
in the world. 

There are Bibles and Bibles. There are 
few of us who do not recall the “Family 
Bible” that rested upon the marble-topped 


Sewing Leaves by Machinery 


Folding Leaves by Machinery 


table or perhaps on the stand of polished 
walnut in the “best room” at home, some- 
times to be touched only on dusting days. 
Year after year, its covers were never 
lifted unless to lay bare the gorgeously 
embossed blank leaves where spaces were 
left to record John’s entry into the world, 
or Mary’s wedding day, or a life ended. 
This was the Bible of ornament, but in 
many homes was the Bible of use. The 
worn cover, the dog-eared leaves and the 
frayed edges told of the place it filled in 
the family. And the Family Bible is still 
popular. With its rich binding, its glitter- 
ing clasps and its generous proportions, 
it is attractive in the parlor, though it is 
yet sometimes considered more ornamental 
than useful, and is kept there because it 
helps give tone to the house. 

Most of the Family Bibles sold in Amer- 
ica are to-day made by others than the 
workers in the Bible House, because there 
is such a demand for the ornamental and 
expensive sort, just as there is for white 
prayerbooks for the bride. It is the style. 
The American Bible Society makes a 
Family Bible of a plain, substantial sort, 


Pressing the Bibles Preparatory to Putting 
the Covers on Them 
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but it is one of a hundred designs in which 
the Scriptures are here produced. A score 
of different forms are intended exclusively 
for teachers and clergymen. Of a size to 
be carried in the coat pocket, they some- 
times have pasteboard covers into which 
they can be slipped, so as to protect the 
binding. They are printed both in brevier 


Putting on the Covers 


and minion type, and are bound in morocco 
or cloth, of course varying in price accord- 
ing to the finish. A smaller size is a Bible 
that gets around in the underworld. You 
could lay one upon the open hand, so small 
is it; but the print is sharp and distinct, so 
as to be plainly read. It finds its way 
into lodging houses, prisons and missions, 
and many a one goes on shipboard under 
the jacket of the tar, to be read and re- 
read, not oniy by him, but sometimes by 
his mates, during the idle hours at sea 
when, with nothing else to do, he takes it 
up to pass the time, and then finds it is 
worth while. In a nutshell, the idea here 
is to try to give people who want the Bible 
the kind they want, and cheap enough so 
they can pay for it. Thus it is that not 
only the kinds we have described, but 
Bibles for little folks, whether in Sunday 
school or out of it, come from these 
presses, along with Bibles for the Indians 
of the Northwest and Southwest, the 
Eskimos of the far North, the Mexicans 
and mestizos of the far South, the 
islander of the Pacific, and every type of 
white man who lives in America, whether 
lumber-jack, cowboy, farmer or mechanic. 

At this place they do not make the Bible 
as a business. In other words, they do 
not publish it to sell at a profit, because the 
charter by which the Society was created 
will not allow it to be done. The books that 


come from the old red-brick building go to 
the readers at about what it costs to pub- 
lish them. So it is that a man must be 
very poor not to be able to buy a Bible. 
You can get a book small enough to fit in 
the coat pocket, nicely bound in cloth, with 
the lettering in clear minion type, which 
is as large as is used in some newspapers. 
This book contains every word of the Old 
Testament and the New, yet one need pay 
but twenty-three cents for it, whether at 
the door of the Bible House or from a col- 
porteur on the other side of America. 
Then there is the “Agate Bible,” as it is 
called, because of the type used. It costs 
just seventeen cents, and is the cheapest 
copy of the Scriptures published anywhere 
in the world. If one wants only a Testa- 
ment, he can get a neat copy, well printed, 
for six cents, and the pages will have a 
red edge to them at that. If you want one 
of the four Gospels, a miniature volume is 
handed you on payment of just two cents. 


The Old Way of Sewing the Bible by Hand 


As the bulk of the Bibles sold in the 
New World each year come from this 
center, one can get a good idea of where 
they go and how they are circulated. We 
must bear in mind that the business is not 
like circulating a popular novel, and as yet 
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The Making of the Bible 


no enterprising publisher has tried to 
“revive” the Bible, as has been done so 
frequently of late with the works of some 
famous writer of the past. No; the Bible 
has not been boomed with “library” edi- 
tions, like Shakespeare or Hawthorne or 
Mark Twain. Seldom is it seen in big-type 
advertisements, except occasionally in a 
holiday announcement of some publisher. 
It has to “go” on its merits, as the business 
man puts it. 

Take the year of 1907, and it would 
seem the people who wanted the Bible 
were scattered over a pretty wide area of 
country and were not confined to what 
might be called the religious centers by 
any means. New Hampshire and Con- 
necticut, those good New England States, 
took only eight thousand five hundred 
together. True, thirty thousand went to 
Massachusetts, but most of them were 
taken by the foreigners who have settled 
in that State in recent years, books in over 
twenty languages being required for them. 
On the other hand, Illinois, in the Central 
West, took one hundred and five thou- 
sand; California, on the Pacific Coast, 
nearly ten thousand. Most of the one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand sent to 
Pennsylvania were wanted in the mining 
and manufacturing towns. Although the 
Society has sent Bibles to this State for 
over a half-century, the sales have been 
increasing for several years past. New 
Jersey’s eleven thousand were largely dis- 
tributed among the toilers in mill and fac- 
tory, and the lumbermen of Michigan took 
seventeen thousand. As we might expect, 
New York had the greatest demand, over 
two hundred and eighty thousand, but 
every community of any size in this State 
has its bookstores selling Bibles, and most 
of this number went to people who seldom 
buy books—who would not pay for the 
Bible or any other volume unless they 
really wanted it. To serve them all, Bibles 
had to be printed in over thirtv languages. 
To sum it all up, from the old red-brick 
Scripture factory the Testaments were 
sent to every State and Territory, as well 
2s to all our island possessions and 
Alaska—a few to be given away, but most 
of them to be sold for money. 

And one interesting feature is the de- 
mand for the Bible among those who are 
among us, yet cannot speak our tongue. 
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Some of the “best customers” of the 
American Bible Society have been’ the 
people who live in the little Swedens and 
little Norways far away amid the woods 
of Michigan and Minnesota and on the 
prairies of the Dakotas. They have little 
Denmarks out in the Northwest, too, and 
here during the year several thousand 
homes were provided with books printed 
in Danish. Others from across the water 
who have also been provided for are the 
Bohemians, Hungarians, Finns, Yiddish, 
French, Dutch, Poles, Lithuanians, even 
several setlements of Welsh who have 
actually never learned to speak or read 
English, though born under the Union 
Jack. 

Take a series of years and compare the 
records of each, and in nearly every case 
the figures show that the number of sales 
of the Bible to the fore‘gner who has come 
to America is increasing. In the North- 
west the increase is surprising, but there 
are several reasons for this. One is that 
the Swede or Norwegian able to read can 
get so little literature printed in his lan- 
guage. He may have an occasional news- 
paper, but a book is a rarity, and he reads. 
his Scandinavian Bible much as he would 
a history or a novel published in his own 
country. Curious as it may seem, many 
of these people had never read either of 
the Testaments until they crossed the At- 
lantic, and it must be said that some of 
them have told the Bible agents they 
wanted the Book because it contained what 
would be in English such interesting 
romances. They have not realized the 
sacredness of the Book until instructed by 
the missionaries. 

Really, the Bible House is one of the 
world’s main sources of the supply of 
sacred literature. While its presses turn 
out over a million books in a year, nearly 
another million come from the presses in 
branch stations which it has established 
in China, Japan, Siam, the Philippines, 
Mexico and Central America, all of which 
are controlled from New York. Yet it 
performs this work with a very little 
money, considering the many languages in 
which the Bible is produced. To run the 
machinery and pay the men and women 
who actually make the volumes it circulates 
in America, costs only about one hundred 
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and fifty thousand dollars a year, and this But every volume of the Scriptures pub- 
includes the bills for paper, ink and lished, from the two-cent Gospel to the 
binding. Of course it is only a part of very best Family Bible, which sells for 
the total expense, for there are such items nearly a thousand times as much, is pro- 
as salaries of officers and agents, taxes, duced at an average cost, for the material 
rents, and other things which cost money. in it and work on it, of only fifteen cents. 


The Risen King 


By George F. Butler 


For whose behest my soul, long slumbering, 
Hath waited. Poor of speech of mine to tell 
Its marvelous power,—as the snow-white wing 
Of Heaven’s sweetest cherub it doth cling, 
Till round each hour the wondrous miracle 
Transforms with Hope and Love the lowliest thing, 
And all that in the darkness has seemed dull 
Now glows anew and Life at last is beautiful. 


We this glad Easter comes God’s magic spell, 


I pray now that my days may ever be 
Acceptable to Thee, my Risen King! 
And may the woodlands and the summer sea 
No sad, regretful memories to me bring, 
But ever smile as lovely as the spring 
Wherein Thy holy love was softly sealed— 
Round whose dear life my thoughts will ever cling, 
Whose purity shall be my strongest shield 
To guard me from the Fiend temptation hath revealed. 


I pray Thee that no griefs nor tears may come 
To darken my life’s journey! Or the blight 
Of shadowy sins to bear me far from home 
And shroud my day-star in their bitter night! 
When finite rises into infinite, 
Then will all sorrows cease and the clear day 
Unto the happy nations breathe in light: 
Then from Thy side we shall no longer stray, 
But gladly rest at last by Thee, my King, alway. 


When men shall gladly listen to Thy voice 
That calls in every breast and keeps us bound 
To Thy clear pathway, then shall hopes and joys 
No longer ’mid a sorrowing waste be found ; 
Then city, town and hamlet shall resound 
With happy anthemis, and the rich and poor 
Go hand in hand, and Charity abound 
Alike toward saint and felon; then the door 
Of the World’s heart will ope to Love forevermore. 
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Illustrated from photographs by A. L. S. 


O begin a series of London 
literary notes by referring to 
the General Election seems 
hardly justifiable, yet I will 


not excuse myself for so 
doing. In the first place, although I am 
writing these notes in a room so high up 
among the chimneys that I might reason- 
ably expect a freedom from distractions, 
there is wafted to me a continual re- 
minder that the General Election is still 
in progress and that party feeling is run- 
ning high. A medley of cheers and groans 
floats up from Fleet Street, where the 
newspapers are posting results as fast as 
received, to the mixed delight and annoy- 
ance of thousands who have chosen to 
spend the lunch hour cheering or groaning, 
as their fancy moves them. In the second 
place, there is a certain kinship between 
the world of letters and that of politics, 
especially in this particular election, for 
men of letters have loomed large in the 
political arena. In one direction we have 
Maurice Hewiett writing sturdy appeals— 
right sturdy and worthy appeals they are 
—to the workingmen, whom, in his fanci- 
ful way, he calls “King Hodge.” His 
appeals will stand for all time as models 
of sane and reasonable advice. Almost 
at the eleventh hour, John Oxenham has 
entered the lists and joined his voice to 
that of Brother Hewlett, and between 


them they make out a good case for the 
best type of Liberalism. These twain 
may be likened to the heralds of the tour- 
ney crying aloud the graces and accom- 
plishments of the doughty knights actually 
engaged in the fray. Of these latter quite 
a fair number follow the literary calling. 
Gilbert Parker has kept his seat at Graves- 
end, Hilaire Belloc again represents South 
Salford, and A. M. S. Methuen, head of 
the publishing firm of that name, and a 
trenchant writer in favor of free trade, 
is seeking election at Guildford. A. E. W. 
Mason retired from the representation 
of Coventry; so, loving literature, the 
makers of cycles and motors promptly in- 
vited Silas Hocking to stand. Unfortu- 
nately he has failed to keep the seat. 
Reginald Farrer, known for his charming 
books of travel and advanced horticulture, 
tried to wrest a seat from the Tories, but 
failed; on the other hand, A. C. Fox- 
Davies, for the Tories, tried a bout with 
Keir Hardie, and was worsted. 

Down in Buckinghamshire, in a Tory 
stronghold, whither he has recently moved, 
G. K. Chesterton has been enjoying him- 
self and, incidentally, giving the local 
bumpkins much enjoyment by exhorting 
crowded audiences to plump for the 
Budget. But Buckinghamshire is not yet 
ripe for the Chesterton logic, and, whilst 
in London thousands would have paid to 
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hear G. K. C., Hodge of Bucks flouted 
him even unto rudeness. 

And there have been others, great in 
letters, who have done as Chesterton, and, 
curiously enough, have, like him, preached 
the Budget and Reform of the Lords, the 
one notable exception being Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, who has been fighting 
most strenuously in West Herts in behalt 
of her Tory son. 

Naturally the election has cast a spell 
over the publishing trade, and there have 


Dr. C. T. Hagberg Wright 


In the catalog room of the London Library 


been few books for the last two months. 
Whether publishers have been saving up 
for a big output when the country has 
regained its normal condition remains to 
be seen, but I question if there will be 
an even normal spring list. 

Writing of the Lords just now, I am 
reminded that one of the most interesting 
among the spring announcements is a 
book written by the Earl of March, son 
and heir of the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon. Lord March has written an 
account of the famous Charlton Hunt, the 
material for which he has obtained from 
unpublished documents and letters which 
have lain for many years at Goodwood. 
The period dealt with is that of the 


second duke (1738-1746), who was mas- 
ter of the hounds, since whose day the 
hunt has been extinct. The volume will 
be illustrated from pictures at Goodwood, 
and will include a facsimile of a sporting 
agreement drawn up on vellum between 
the duke and the Earl of Tankerville in 
somewhat amusing legal terms. 

Goodwood House occupies a delightful 
situation some few miles from the cathe- 
dral city of Chichester, and I should 
strongly recommend American visitors 
who may be viewing the cathedral to 
extend their journey to Goodwood. By 
the courtesy of the Duke of Richmond, 
the house and grounds are thrown open 
for public inspection during certain hours 
every week through the summer, and all 
interested in world-famous pictures and 
beautiful china should make a point of 
seeing those at Goodwood. Incidentally | 
may mention that Goodwood contains 
Peter Lely’s famous painting of “La Belle 
Stewart” as Minerva, the original of the 
figure of Britannia which, from Charles 
the Second’s time, has graced the bronze 
coinage of this country. Among other 
curiosities the grounds at Goodwood con- 
tain some famous cork trees, which, in 
themselves, are quite worth a journey 
to see. 


Lord March’s book will be published by 
Elkin Mathews, and will, no doubt, appeal 


A Peep at ‘‘ Goodwocd’’ 


Famous cork tree in foreground 


to sportsmen in all parts of the world, for 
the Charlton Hunt was famous, and its 
records were unique. 


Among the notable publications of the 
last quarter is the Subject Index of the 
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London Library, that renowned institution 
in St. James’ Square, and in the founda- 
tion of which Thomas Carlyle played so 
prominent a part. The librarian, Dr. C. T. 
Hagberg Wright, is to be congratulated on 
this volume, which is the result of many 
years of careful and stupendous labor. I 
mention this catalog in these notes because 
it is a work whose usefulness and 
value are not confined to the London 
Library, nor, indeed, to England. It must 
prove of immense use to public libraries 
in the States, and should be found in every 
reference department. Its compilation 
was undertaken with the intention of in- 
dexing all references to any given subject, 
even though such references might be 
contained in books on totally different 
subjects. Without such an index, valuable 
information is entirely lost to the student. 
Think of the references to the Irish Home 


Rule question which have been made in 
many a political biography! The student 
of Home Rule would, of course, look up 
the subject under Gladstone, and be 
rewarded, but the references—many of 
them casting valuable sidelights on the 
question—contained in the biographies of 
lesser political stars are entirely lost to 
the student unless a volume such as 
Dr. Wright’s is at his command. Williams 
and Norgate publish it. 


I had hoped to deal with an important 
manifesto issued quite recently by the 
large English circulating libraries on the 
question of decadent fiction, but space 
forbids. It must be reserved for next 
month; by that time, possibly, develop- 
ments may have taken place which will 
render the account of greater interest. 


Some Timely Books 
A List of Suggestions for Up-to-Date Readers 


N consideration of the recent dis- 
astrous flood in Paris, it is natural 
that interest the world over should 
center about the French city. There- 
fore we print below a list of books 

on Paris, any or all of which are replete 
with information readably put, Most of 
them are pleasantly iilustrated. 

The books on astronomy here fted are 
also largely the result of the “attention 
now being given to the study of: the sky, 
particularly important now because of the 
approach of Halley’s Comet. 


PARIS 

Walks in Paris. By Georges Cain. 

Paris the Beautiful. By Lillian Whiting. 

Days Near Paris. By Augustus J. G. 
Hare. 

Walks in Paris. By Augustus J. G. 
Hare. 

Pictures of Paris and Some Parisians. 
By J. N. Raymond and Frank Reynolds. 


. French Cathedrals. By Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 

A Wanderer in Paris. By E. V. Lucas. 

ASTRONOMY 

. Astronomy with the Naked Eye. By 
Garrett P. .Serviss. 

Sidelights on Astronomy. By. Simon 
Newcomb. 

Starland. By Sir Robert S. Ball. 
Illustrated. 

Other Worlds Than Ours. By Richard 
A. Proctor. With 14 illustrations. 

Pleasures of the Telescope. By Gar- 
rett P. Serviss. Illustrated. 8vo. 

Astronomy with an Opera Glass. By 
Garrett P. Serviss. With maps. 8vo. 

Starland in a Three-Inch Telescope. 
By Olcott. 

A History of Astronomy. By Forbes. 

Astronomy from a Dipper. By E. C. 
Clark. 

Pith of Astronomy. By Bayne. 
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Two New Operas 


Strauss’ ‘‘ Elektra’’ and Massenet’s ‘‘ Griselidis’’ 


HE undoubted musical event 
of the season has been the 
production for the fizst time 
in America of “Elektra,” an 
opera by Richard Strauss, 
libretto by Von Hoffmansthal. Although 
much had been written concerning this 
work since its first production, in Febru- 
ary of 1909, in Germany, it proved a more 


Elektra and Chrysothemis 
From “ Elektra’’ 
Copyright by the Mishkin Studio, New York 


extraordinary work than had been sup- 
posed. The score is not music, according 
to the accepted meaning of the term, but 
with all its eccentricities, despite its viola- 
tion of all the laws of harmony and coun- 
terpoint, its reckless disregard of tradition 
and its lack of tonal beauty, it is not 
unmusical. That this is the case is a 
triumph of sheer intellect on the part of 
the composer. He uses a new musical 
notation and he has set the world agog. 
After hearing the work one is fairly 
stunned at the result, yet one cannot help 
feeling greatly interested, and there is no 
disposition anywhere to ridicule this 
serious effort. 


The poem itself is decadent, being 
Maeterlinck at his worst, but it is not 
without poetic power. It is based on 
Greek legends, but is changed to suit the 
modernity of the poet. A®schylus, Eurip- 
ides and Sophocles employed the theme, 
but always with a motive of uplift and 
with simplicity as the keynote of their art. 
On the contrary, Von Hoffmansthal’s 
work is without any illumination for the 
human soul. It is fetid with lust, it reeks 
of the shambles. Almost every passion 
expressed or intimated is of the worst. 
The story is simple. Elektra, the half- 
crazed daughter of the murdered Aga- 
memnon, seeks vengeance on her mother 
and A®gisthes, her paramour, for their 
crime, and is trying to accomplish justice 
herself, when her brother Orestes appears 
and hacks them both to pieces. From 
beginning to end, Elektra dominates the 
opera, which contains but a single act, 
without change of scenery. Her madness 
and insatiate desire for revenge are based 
not so much on the loss of her father as 
on the fact that her mother and A%gisthes 


Elektra and Klytemnestre 
From “ Elektra” 
Copyright by the Mishkin Studio, New York 
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have soiled the marriage bed and have 
stained the hearthstone. She is sexually 
unhinged because of this outrage on 
womanhood, and she goes to every length 
to which the human mind in a diseased 
state can go to carry out her plans. She 
howls and shrieks until she is the terror of 
the household; and her mother is in con- 
stant dread of her, though she dare not be 
rid of her. All of Elektra’s diatribes are 
not against murder, but against lust, and 
the language she uses is primitive in its 
indecency. 

Klytemnestra, the queen, is ever seek- 
ing surcease from remorse. It is not that 
her conscience troubles her, or that she 
repents the foul murder of her husband, 
but she is desperate because she can get 
no rest. When she manages to sleep it is 
to dream of things worse than her waking 
hours involve. She is a bestial Lady 
Macbeth whose horrible end is_ well 
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deserved, as is that of A. gisthes)her lover. 
But be it noted that the tragedy is not 
of the sort which Aéschylus portrayed. If 
any of the shades of the Greek dramatists 
have attended a performance of “Elektra,” 
they must have marveled that the art 
which they created had developed to such 
depths. There is neither simplicity of 
idea nor majesty of human or divine law 
portrayed. It is the antithesis of the 
Greek idea. The only relief from all the 
gloom is furnished by Chrysothemis, the 
younger sister of Elektra, who shudders 
at the suggestion that she help in the 
murder; who wants to forget it all and 
aspires to motherhood. Orestes is simply 
the instrument of vengeance, of little 
more importance than the ax he uses, save 
that in a duet with Elektra there is shown 
a trace of human emotion. Except as 
noted, the whole story is unearthly and 
represents not an illusion of life, which 


Elektra Dancing After the Death of Her Mother 
A scene from “ Elektra” 
Photograph by Byron, New York 
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Griselidis and Her Husband Before the Shrine of St. Agnes 
From “ Griselidis”’ 


Photograph by Byron, New York 


the drama is supposed to produce, but a 
horrible picture of things which never 
happened. 

On its musical side, commentators have 
exhausted vocabularies without in any way 
exhausting the subject. It is difficult to 
describe in terms ideas which are so new 
that no names have been established for 
them, and so strange that similes fall short 
of the occasion. There are about one 
hundred and twenty instruments in the 
orchestra, and almost ninety separate 
parts, showing a more complex score than 
was ever before composed, but that is the 
least feature of the work. The score is 


written almost wholly without regard ot 


musical beauty. Occasionally a few b 


nerian sort which, joined together, are 
available for symphonic form. There is 
none of the free musical movement in the 
work, for the orchestration seems de- 
signed simply for each successive musical 
expression on its own account, without 
regard to what follows. The guiding 
motives are mere fragments, and at times 
seven of them are played at once—all in 
different keys—a combination which is so 
amazing as to defy description. Yet, as 
already noted, the result is not unmusical. 

The vocalization is one _ successive 
series of $hrieks and howls, to the unre- 
generate ‘auditor, but it is written to .a 
plan. Whatever of musical beauty there 


1s inthe work results from a curious com- 
chords are sounded, and one looks fot siiggfion of the vocal score and the in- 


something like Wagner, only to be fol- 
lowed by the most amazing cacophony, 
dissonances and discords that mortal mind 
ever conceived of. Of guiding motives 
there are many—so we are told—but they 
are not melodious phrases of the Wag- 


‘Strumentation. It is not easily intelligible 
at first and not wholly pleasing, unless 
you appreciate what is being attempted; 
but the production in all its complexity, its 
kaleidoscopic combination of cacophony, 
its multitudinous discords and dissonances, 
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does produce—not tonal beauty—but a 
weird, fantastic, psychological effect. That 
is exactly what Strauss is after. He is 
addressing the intellect and not the sensi- 
bility of his auditors. He is trying to 
make musical sounds exploit ideas in a 
way which is almost entirely new. He 
has succeeded at least in producing a pro- 
found psychological effect, the result of 
amazing performances by his singers and 
musicians, and this psychical effect gets 
over the footlights to the audience in a 
more absolute fashion than seems possible. 
The work of the artists calls ior tre- 
mendous physical and artistic effort. It 
is exhausting to hear the work, and one 
can imagine the strain undergone by the 
singers, especially Madame Mazarin, upon 
whom the burden falls, and who dis- 
charges it with an artistic comprehension 
and with such histrionic fidelity as seldom 
have been equaled on the lyric stage. 
What is all this worth? Are we com- 
ing to Strauss as a leader in music, just 


as we have come through thirty-years of 
wrangling to the worship of Richard 
Wagner? We trust not. Yet it is un- 
doubted that the theories of Strauss and 
his works will live long and will have a 
vast effect upon the music of the future. 
“Elektra” is a phantasmagoria of psycho- 
logical horrors, but it stands as one of the 
most remarkable achievements that have 
been produced by man in the name of art. 
Tt is not so much likely that it will domi- 
nate the opera of the future as that it rep- 
resents a new field of art which will break 
away from the normal music drama, leav- 
ing the latter to develop in accordance 
with tradition. Then it will be necessary 
to coin some fresh terms for the new art 
which Richard Strauss is exploiting to an 
amazed but interested generation. 
JosEPpH M. RoceErs. 


Griselidis 
This opera, by Massenet, was put on 
in America for the first time this season. 


Mary Garden as Griselidis 
Griselidis defies the Devil 
Photograph by Byron, New York 
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The story, in changed form, is based on 
the medizval tale of the faithful Griselda, 
whom Chaucer celebrates in The Canter- 
bury Tales. To meet twentieth century 
demands, the main facts undergo a trans- 
formation, and Griselidis is pictured as 
the wife who passes unscathed through all 
the temptations of the Devil, set before 
her with her husband’s consent, and re- 
mains faithful during her knight’s absence 
in the wars of the Crusades. 

Mary Garden, as the wife, does some 
effective interpreting of character through 
the medium of her histrionic art. The 
moments of anguish which come to the wife 
through the machinations of the Evil One 
are superbly portrayed. The Devil is of 
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the distinctly Middle Age variety, impish 
rather than dignified, as opposed to the 
accepted interpretation of the Mephis- 
topheles of Faust, and the Devil’s wife is 
a mischievous but charming creature, who 
lends whole-souled aid to her husband’s 
enterprises. 

The settings for “Griselidis” are elabo- 
rate and very beautiful. Provence is the 
scene, and each act is worked out against 
a background of gorgeous colors or rich 
garden effects. 

Without doubt this is one of the most 
pleasing of the newer operas from a 
musical standpoint, and one of the most 
entertaining from every other point of 
view. 


Forthcoming Books 


(Continued from page 498) 


the Jester, a novel by W. J. Locke; The 
Thief of Virtue, by Eden Phillpotts; and 
The Way Up, by M. P. Willcocks. 


aK *K ok 


The Century Company is pledged to 
bring out some interesting volumes of 
fiction. Helen R. Martin will have a 
novel, The Crossways, with a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch atmosphere, the advent into 
which of a charming Southern girl leads 
to dramatic developments; David Gra 
will bring out Mr. Carteret; Will Irwin's 
new story is The House of Mystery; 
Edward C. Booth will follow up The Post 
Girl with The Doctors Lass; Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick is ready with Franklin 
Winslow Kane; Henry Kitchell Webster 
has The Sky Man, and Marie L. Goet- 
chins will issue Anne of Treboul. 

Two new volumes of verse from the 
Century Company will be by Dr. S. Weir 


Mitchell and Robert Underwood Johnson. 


A unique book of travel will appear in 
A Vagabond Journey Around the World, 
by Harry A. Franck. 


ae: ae 


Longmans, Green & Co. announce the 
following importations for the spring: 
Across the Sahara, by Hanns Vischer; 
A Century of Empire, Volume II, by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell; War and the Arme 
Blanche, by Erskine Childers; Netwghbors 


and Friends, by M. Loane; A Summer 
on the Canadian Prairie, by Georgina 
Binnie-Clark; and An English Student's 
Wander-Year in America, by A. G. 


Bowden-Smith. 
K ok ok 


A. C. McClurg & Co. send out a long 
list. Their fiction will comprise Dan 
Merrithew, by Lawrence Perry; Hopalong 
Cassidy, by Clarence E. Mulford; The 
Politician, by Edith H. Mason; Prince 
Izon, by James Paul Kelly; A Vigilante 
Girl, by Jerome Hart; The City of Sir, 
by C. L. Canfield; The Cardinal’s Pawn, 
by K. L. Montgomery. The same com- 
pany is bringing out two new books on 
Lincoln: the Diary of Polk; Bygone Days 
in Chicago, reminiscences of a newspaper 
man, Frederick F. Cook; 4 Woman’s Im- 
pressions of the Philippines, by Mary H. 
Fee; and a choice selection of Nature 
books and volumes on home decoration 
and garden-making. 


ok * * 


The Macmillan Company announce 
three important new books of fiction: 
Tower of Ivory, a novel by Gertrude 
Atherton; 4 Modern Chronicle, a novel 
by Winston Churchill; and Lost Face, a 
collection of short stories by Jack 
London. 
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The new romance by L. M. Montgom- 
ery is entitled Kilmeny of the Orchard, 
and L. C. Page & Co. will publish it 
shortly. This company will also publish 
a novel by Reginald Wright Kauffman, 
My Heart and Stephanie; a college story 
by Virginia Church, Commencement 
Days; A Cavalier of Virginia, by Theo- 
dore Roberts; a book of travel, Jn Un- 
familiar England, by Thomas D. Murphy; 
Susan in Sicily, by Josephine Tozier; and 
a volume on The Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, by Julia de Wolf Addison. 


* * xX 


Moffatt, Yard & Co. have the follow- 
ing entries on their list for the spring: 
American Problems, by Hugo Minster- 
berg; Central America and Its Problems, 
by Frederick Palmer; The Autobiography 
of a Clown, by Isaac F. Marcosson; /ndi- 
vidual Responsibility, by Frank W. Patch; 
Psyche Sleeps and Other Poems, by Alida 
Chanler Emmet; Fortune, a novel of 
Spain, by J. C. Snaith; Brits of Head- 
quarters, a detective story by Marcin 
Barber; What Is Socialism? by Reginald 
Wright Kauffman ; and The Fourth Gospel 
in Debate and Research, by Benjamin 


Wisner Bacon. 
Bi aK os 


Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish 
A New Dooley Book this spring. Their 
general works of importance will include 
Promenades of an Impressionist, by James 
Huneker; Privilege and Democracy in 
America, by Frederic C. Howe; and sev- 
eral interesting Nature books. Among the 
new fiction will be The Taming of the 
Red Butte Western, by Francis Lynde; 
The Silent Call, by Edwin Milton Royle; 
Danbury Rodd, Aviator, by Frederick 
Palmer; Philippa at Halcyon, by Kath- 


erine Holland Brown; and The Head 
Coach, by Ralph D. Paine. 


aK oK * 


Cassell & Co. are publishing a new 
novel by Mrs. Henry Dudeney, called 
The Shoulder-Knot. They are also bring- 
ing out twenty new volumes in “The 
People’s Library,” the titles including 
Stevenson’s Master of Ballantrae, The 
House of the Seven Gables, Pope's trans- 
lation of The Iliad, Defoe’s Journal of the 
Plague, Holmes’ Professor at the Break- 
fast Table, etc. 


The Doubleday-Page list of spring 
publications contains the following inter- 
esting items: From the Bottom Up, by 
Alexander Irvine; Jdols, by Charles M. 
Gayley ; Many Gods, by Cale Young Rice; 
Strictly Business, by O. Henry; Fasci- 
nating Mrs. Halton, by E. F. Benson; The 
Awakening of Zojas, by Miriam Michel- 
son; The Personal Conduct of Belinda, 
by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd; Speeches, by 
W. H. Taft; Lady Merton, Colonist, by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward; Letters of Alex- 
ander Stephens, by Myrta Lockett Avary; 
Highways of Progress, by J. J. Hill; The 
Motor Maid, by C. N. and A. M. Wil- 
liamson; and Adventures in Friendship, 
by David Grayson. 


The Reilly & Britton Company wili 
publish a new “Oz” book, The Emerald 
Land of Oz, by L. Frank Baum. They 
will also issue a number of commence- 
ment books, My Alma Mater, My Frater- 
nity, My Sorority, and School-Girl Days. 
An entertaining piece of fiction from this 
firm will be Hilda of the Hippodrome, by 
Dorothy C. Paine. 





By 3. B. Miller, B. B. 


OSEPH P. CONWAY, in The Ques- 
tion of the Hour, gives “a survey of 
the position and influence of the 
Catholic Church in the United 
States.” In the first part of his 

book the author writes of the missionary 
heroes of the Roman Catholic Church, 
especially in this country—first, in colonial 
days, then, in the nation. There are chap- 
ters on “The Science of Irreligion,” “The 
Philosophy of Unbelief,”’ “Immigration, 
Education and the Bible,” “The National 
Church.” In the second part of the vol- 
ume the author furnishes statistics and 
tables showing the “Rise of the Catholic 
Church in the United States,” “Founda- 
tions of the Great Religious Orders,” 
“Religious Populations of Different Coun- 
tries,” etc. (The John McBride Company. ) 


* K *K 


The work of the Sunday school is 
reaching out and including in its range 
everything that can add to its value. 
Manual Work for Use in Sunday Schools, 
prepared by Ida Sexton, with a ‘‘Fore- 
word” by the Rev. William Walter 
Smith, secretary of the Sunday-school 
Commission of the Diocese of New York, 
presents one of the most important of 
modern methods in Sunday-school teach- 
ing and illustration. Much attention has 
been given during the last few years to 
this part of the forward movement in the 
Sunday school. The book will be found 
helpful to those who are interested in such 
things as sand maps and other valuable 
form of teaching. This book is prepared 
with special reference to the Christian 
symbols, church building and furniture, 


sacred vestments, the books of the Bible, 
Bible stories, the life of Christ, etc. (The 
Young Churchman Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. ) 


* K ok 


It is marvelous how much is written and 
published these days about Jesus Christ, 
His words and His works. Every little 
while some book bearing upon this great 
theme comes from the press. How to 
Understand the Words of Christ, by 
Alford A. Butler, is announced as a prac- 
tical handbook for teachers and students. 
It is not a commentary upon the words of 
Christ, as preserved for us in the Gospels. 
The whole subject is considered in such 
a way as to give deep interest to it. Some 
of the chapter titles will suggest the drift 
and scope of the volume—‘“Our Lord’s 
Principles of Interpretation,” “Our Lord’s 
Words and the Teachings of His Age,” 
“Our Lord’s Teachings and Old Testa- 
ment Truth,” “Parables in the Period of 
Organization,” “Parables in the Period 
of Self-Revelation,” “The Period of the 
Passion.” “The Teaching of the Divine 
Silence,” “How Christ Reveals God to 
Men.” The book will be found helpfui 
to students of divinity and to ministers in 
general, while it will also have value to 
thoughtful readers outside of these pro- 
fessional classes. (Thomas Whittaker. ) 


* * * 


The Supreme Problem, by J. Godfrey 
Raupert, is announced as “an examination 
of historical Christianity from the stand- 
point of human life and experience and 
in the light of physical phenomena.” The 
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author says his volume does not claim to 
be a theological treatise. It is written 
from the standpoint of a layman. The 
book takes the facts of life and conscious- 
ness, as they really are, and draws from 
them simple, natural and self-evident in- 
ferences. “That it may speak in true and 
clear accents to men of good will, and by 
its message of simple and sound reason 
and common sense tend, in some measure, 
to calm the hideous strife of tongues, 
which is at present disfiguring our re- 
ligious and moral life, is the author’s sin- 
cere desire and fervent prayer.” 

Mr. Raupert calls attention to the mul- 
tiplication of new religions and philoso- 
phies, the incessant publication of religious 
essays and articles, of which the heart is 
growing sick, the head faint, and the in- 
tellect hopelessly puzzled and perplexed, 
and he thinks it is time to get back to the 
simple truth of Divine revelation. He 
believes that the time has come when the 
great historic doctrines of Christianity 
which have been believed in for so many 
centuries should be examined anew in the 
light of human experience. 

He takes the Creed of the Catholic 
Church as the dogmatic basis of his exam- 
inations. The first section of the book 
considers “The Fall of Man,” and the 
second “The Restoration of Man in Jesus 
Christ.” The author’s conclusion is ex- 
pressed in these words: “It thus becomes 
possible for man, on the ground of clearly 
ascertained and accepted truth, to abandon 
controversy and speculation and to devote 
himself to the culture and education of his 
soul, both finding and striving after a true, 
worthy and elevated and really satisfying 
aim and purpose in life. It becomes pos- 
sible, on the other hand, for the Gospel to 
accomplish its mission in Him.” ( Peter 
Paul & Son, Buffalo, New York.) 


ok ok * 


_ There is a good deal of interest just now 
in the question of the true ideal of the 
pastoral relation. The old days are gone, 


_ and we are living in new days. The ser- 


mons of fifty years ago would not make 
the impression upon the Christian 
Churches of to-day that they made upon 
those of their own time. The ideal of the 
pastoral relation has also greatly changed. 
The pastor’s duties were very simple in the 


former days. He was supposed to visit 
his people regularly, once in three months, 
or once in six months, or once in a year, 
conducting a sort of catechetical examina- 
tion in the home, or at least having some 
religious service in connection with his 
calls. This, with his ordinary preaching 
services and his care for the sick, consti- 
tuted his chief duties. All that is changed 
nowadays, especially in city parishes. It 
may still be continued in some country 
districts, but where the rush of our modern 
life exists there is not much opportunity 
for such pastoral work. 

Just what, then, are the modern pastor’s 
duties? The Christian Pastor in the New 
Age consists of five lectures on the George 
Shepard Foundation, delivered in Bangor 
Theological Seminary, by Dr. Albert 
Josiah Lyman. Dr. Lyman has given in 
these lectures his idea of the pastor and 
his pastoral service. Dr. Lyman says in 
his “Foreword” that “The lectures are 
informal talks merely,—a handful of hints 
rather than a treatise, a challenge at the 
gate, not intended for veterans or for ex- 
perts, but thrown out, in the manner of 
quick-fire conversations, to meet at once 
and on the level, the eager and high in- 
terrogation of a crowd of young men 
standing at the gateway of a great voca- 
tion.” 
“The Pastoral Spirit,’ “The Pastor a 
Comrade and Counsellor,” “The Pastor as 
a Spiritual Sponsor and Social Mediator,” 
“The Pastor as Parish Organizer and 
Leader,” “The Pastor as Preacher.” Thus 
the whole work of the minister in his 
parish is included; especially in city con- 
gregations and large towns this work is 
very complicated and wide-reaching. Dr. 
Lyman is himself an ideal pastor and 
preacher, and he has put into these lec- 
tures the best results of his own thought 
and experience. The lectures were highly 
appreciated by the students to whom they 
were first addressed, and now in book 
form will have an opportunity of reaching 
out still more widely. It will do good to 
all the young men in our theological semi- 
naries, who will read them, as well as 
young preachers, and older ones, too, for 
that matter, if they will carefully read 
what Dr. Lyman has to say on this im- 
portant subject. (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co.) 


There are five lectures, entitled: . 
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In this intensely practical age it is not 
easy to get a large proportion of people 
to give much time and thought to meta- 
physical subjects. The Dimensional Idea 
as an Aid to Religion, by W. F. Tyler, 
therefore, may not prove so popular as a 
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summer novel, and may not run many 
weeks in the list of the “best-selling 
books.” Yet no doubt it will have its 
readers and will be of interest to a 
goodly number of people. (R. F. Fenno 
& Co.) 


Twice-Born Men* 


This is more than an ordinary and 
merely religious book. The stories of 
crime and regeneration narrated on these 
pages have a profound scientific and prac- 
tical significance. 

The author writes of them as “A Clinic 
in Regeneration” and “A Footnote in Nar- 
rative to Professor William James’ The 
Varieties of Religious Experience.” Pro- 
fessor James suggests that The Varieties 
of Religious Experience is, as a matter of 
fact, a footnote to this wonderful narrative 
which is dedicated to him with admiration 
and respect. 

The book is a simple account of a num- 
ber of most interesting conversions which 
were effected in connection with the work 
of a single corps of the Salvation Army 
in one of the most degraded slums of 
London. 

In all probability, the stories here related 
could be practically duplicated from the 
records of the Salvation Army and Rescue 
Missions in nearly every large city in the 
world, but that does not make them either 
commonplace or uninteresting. It is 
doubtful if the fact and miracle of con- 
version and regeneration were ever more 
convincingly and interestingly stated than 
we find them on these pages. Mr. Begbie 
does not preach. He is a scientist, and 
states his facts in a scientific way. The 
facts thus stated preach with terrific logic 
and convincing power. They have a mes- 
sage for the Socialist, philanthropist, 
statesman, reformer, and Christian worker. 
They unveil the wunspeakably horrible 
degradation and prostitution of human 
life possible in the slums of our large 
cities. On the other hand, they show the 


~*Twice-Born MEN. By Harold Begbie. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 


sublime possibilities latent in the most 
degraded lives. 

They show how criminals are made and 
how they can be saved after they are 
made. No man can intelligently read the 
stories of “The Puncher,” “A Tight Hand- 
if” © &B. bo.” “Tee Crna,” 
“Lowest of the Low” and “Apparent 
Failure,” and ever despair of the reforma- 
tion of any man or woman, however low. 

The author shows that the facts pre- 
sented prove that the conversion of those 
men was a permanent thing and lasted 
through many years of most severe test- 
ing. He also shows that these conversions 
were something infinitely more than mere 
emotional excitement—something science 
can neither do nor explain. These things 
are only accomplished by religion. The 
religion that does this, however, is the 
religion that we find in the Psalms of 
David, the story of the Prodigal, in the 
letters of Paul, the Confessions of Augus- 
tine and in Pilgrim's Progress. 

The author says that “beyond seeking 
to interest the reader in the psychological 
mystery of conversion, and beyond seek- 
ing to bring home to practical men the 
immense value of personal religion in the 
work of social regeneration this 
book endeavors to create sympathy for 
two rational and economic reforms: ; 
of our prison system and of our 
administration as touching the children of 
iniquitous parents.” 

It is hard to see how any intelligent 
citizen can read this book and not do some 
serious thinking along the lines indicated. 
It is a great book, and forces upon us 
issues we should face. 

Joun M. MacInnis. 
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Recent Books of Verse 


Volumes by Mr. Bliss Carman, Mrs. Coates, Mr. Hewlett, Mrs. Wharton 


Reviewed by Curtis Hidden Page 


HAVE often said that the Canadian 

poets are even more distinctively 

and characteristically American than 

those of the States. No better ex- 

ample of this could be asked for 
than the new volume by Mr. Bliss Car- 
man, chief of the Canadian poets. In it 
he has expressed the best spirit and 
aspirations of modern America, as em- 
bodied in some of its striking personali- 
ties; he has rendered its traditions and 
its associations of the past with a vivid- 
ness, a sympathy and a poetical quality 
that are rare; and he has given us the very 
soul of Nature in America, and especially 
in New England, with that peculiar 
felicity of vision and expression with 
which in his earliest work, Low Tide on 
Grand Pré, he first revealed Canadian 
Nature to us. 

This is a good deal to say of a single 
and not very bulky volume;* but it is 
justified by the genuineness and variety 
of the volume’s contents, and by the joy 
of finding that the most authentic singer 
among us, after some years of more or 
less ineffective fluting on the Pipes of 
Pan, has found his true voice again. 

Mr. Carman has always been to me 
the poet of a special! borderland between 
Life and Nature, which he has created or 
revealed for us, and which belongs to him 
alone. In it Nature and Human Life are 





*Tur Roucn Rimer AND OTHER Poems. By 
Bliss Carman. Mitchell Kennerley. 


one, as they are not quite even in Words- 
worth’s poetry or in Emerson’s thought; 
though we may well imagine how Emer- 
son would have welcomed Mr. Carman’s 
poems as the very blossoming of his own 
thought into flowers which for him would 
never quite open. In Mr. Carman’s 
earliest work, “The Golden Rowan,” and 
in this latest book, “Resurgam,” may serve 
as examples. Here are new lines which 
recall his well-known “Spring Song” of 
the Vagabondia days: 


Through the scented, bloom-hung valleys, 
Over tillage, wood and plain, 

Comes the soothing south wind laden 
With the sweet, impartial rain. 


All along the roofs and pavements 
Pass the volleying silver showers, 

To unfold the hearts of humans 
And the frail, unanxious flowers. 


Therefore, give thy spring renascence,— 
Freshened ardor, dreams and mirth— 
To make perfect and replenish 
All the sorry fault and dearth 
Of the life from whose enrichment 
Thine aspiring will had birth; 
Take thy part in the redemption 
Of thy kind from bonds of earth, 


So shalt thou, absorbed in teauty, 
Even in this mortal clime 

Share the life that is eternal 
Brother to the lords of time,— 

Virgil, Raphael, Gautama,— 
Builders of the world sublime. 

Yesterday was not earth’s evening, 
Every morning is our prime. 
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Mr. Carman has also created for us 
another borderland, somewhere between 
Nature and Human Thought, which was 
unknown before, except, in quite different 
ways, to Robert Browning. Mr. Carman’s 
greatest book, too little known, is Behind 
the Arras. It belongs almost completely 
to this borderland of thought—not a 
vague, spiritualistic land, but one “where 
the lichen grows, and the rocks jut out.” 
“The Silent Lodger” and “Beyond the 
Gamut,” though a little too long, are the 
best things in their kind since Browning. 
In the present volume, “Easter Eve” is 
somewhat more condensed and clear; not 
quite so full-fraught with meaning and 
perhaps in a less perfectly fitting rhythm; 
but still of the same kind as those early 
visions: 

If I should tell you I saw Pan lately down by 
the shallows of Silvermine, 

Blowing an air on his pipe of willow, just as 
the moon began to shine; 

Or say that, coming from town on Wednesday, 
I met Christ walking in Ponus Street; 


You might remark, “Our friend is flighty! 
Visions, for want of enough red meat!” 


By night a flock of geese went over, honking 

north on the trails of air, 
who 
equipped with speed and cunning care,? 


The spring express—but dispatched it, 


Are these not miracles? Prompt you answer: 
“Merely the prose of natural fact; ; 

Nothing but instinct plain and patent, born in 
the creatures, that bids them act.” 


Well, I have an instinct as fine and valid, surely, 
as that of the beasts and birds, 

Concerning death and the life immortal, too 
deep for logic, too vague for words. 

No trace of beauty can pass or perish, but other 
beauty is somewhere born; 

No seed of truth or good be planted, but the 
yield must grow as the growing corn. 


Therefore, this ardent mind and spirit I give to 
the glowing days of earth, 

To be wrought by the Lord of life to something 
of lasting import and lovely worth. 

If the toil I give be without self-seeking, be- 
stowed to the limit of will and power, 

To fashion after some form ideal the instant 
task and the waiting hour, 

It matters not tho’ defeat undo me, the faults 
betray me and sorrows scar, 

Already I share the life eternal with the April 
buds and the evening star. 


How thoroughly American Mr. Car- 
man’s work is may be guessed from the 
very titles and subjects of the poems. 
“The Spirit in Arms” is a well-known 
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story of the exiled regicides helping the 
New England settlers to protect their 
homes against a sudden Indian attack, and 
then disappearing. “The Puritan Cap- 
tain” is a similar incident, though quite 
modern : 


I saw_in Newtowne lately a vision of the 


Spring,— 
The glory of New England come back with 
blade and wing. 


In “A New England Thanksgiving” we 
have, once more, the spirit of America at 
its best, and in its true Nature settirg: 


It is the mellow season 
When gold enchantment lies 

On stream and road and woodland, 
To gladden soul’s surmise. 


The little old grey homesteads 
Are quiet as can be, 

Among their stone-fenced orchards 
And meadows by the sea. 


Here lived the men who gave us 
The purpose that holds fast, 
The dream that nerves endeavor, 

The glory that shall last. 


On trails that cut the sunset, 
Above the last divide, 

The vision has not vanished, 
The whisper has not died, 


From Shasta to Katahdin, 
Blue Hill to Smoky Ridge, 
Still stand the just convictions 
That stood at Concord Bridge. 


“In Gold Lacquer” is a wondrous de- 
scription of sunset in autumn at old Con- 
cord. We have also “Memorial Day in 
New England”; and “Decoration Day 
in Washington,” with these noble lines to 
General Hovey: 


There rests my old friend in _ his soldier’s 
grave,— 

Old grim idealist with the tender heart, 

The grizzled head, grey eye, and scanty speech, 

And hand that never faltered in the fight 

Through all the rough work of a long campaign. 

God keep you, General, with the heroes gone! 


There is a “Hymn for Labor Day,” 
one for the tercentenary of Lake Cham- 
plain, and one for the centenary of Lin- 
coln, each worthy of its subject. The 
Champlain poem shows Carman at his 
best as a poet of New England Nature. 
Among all these, however, most attention 
will be paid to the title poem of the 
volume, “The Rough Rider.” It may be 
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compared with Kipling’s tribute to Cecil 
Rhodes, and might in the character of its 
verse, especially the first stanza, seem to 
owe something to Kipling, if Carman 
and the other Canadian poets had not 
already done this sort of thing just as 
well some time before Kipling discov- 
ered it: 


Where lift the peaks of purple, 
Where dip the dusty trails, 

Where gleaming, teeming cities 
Lie linked by shining rails, 

By shadow-haunted camp-fire, 
Beneath the great white dome, 

In saddle and in council 
Intrepid and at home, 


Who is the hardy figure 
Of virile fighting strain, 
With valor and conviction 
In heart, and hand, and brain? 
Sprung from our old ideals 
To serve our later needs, 
He is the modern Roundhead, 
The man who rides and reads. 


The breed and creed and schooling, 
Of Harvard and the plains, 
Six hundred years of fighting 
For freedom in his veins, 
Let no one think to wheedle, 
To buy, coerce, nor cheat, 
The man who loves the open, 
The man who knows the street. 


 * rides not for vain glory, 
He fights not for low gain, 

But that the range of freedom 
Unravaged shall remain. 

As plain as Bible language 
And open as the day, 

He challenges injustice, 
And bids corruption stay. 


It is rare that a portrait from life is 
at once so true and so typical. In grasp 
on the essential realities of life and of 
Nature, Mr. Carman has grown with the 
years. Now at last he possesses himseli 
again. Throughout his new book 


Blue violets spring under foot in the magical 
ground. 


Among the volumes recently received, 
one by a new writer deserves especial 


mention.* Although while Mr. Hellman 
was still in college some of his work had 
already been chosen by Mr. Stedman for 
the American Anthology, this is his first 
collection in book form. It contains many 


*THe Hupson anp OrHer Poems. By George 
$. Hellman. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


charming lyrics, several dramatic frag- 
ments of a good deal of force, and one 
noble sonnet which deserves to be quoted 
again and again to our petty minor poets 
who bewail the lack of artistic atmosphere, 
poetic associations, and noble inspiration 
in the life and Nature about them: 


Tue Hupson 


Where in its old historic splendor stands 
The home of England’s far-famed Parliament, 
And waters of the Thames in calm content 
At England’s fame flow slowly o’er their sands; 
And where the Rhine past vine-entwinéd lands 
Courses in castled beauty, there I went; 
And far to southern rivers flower-besprent, 
And to the icy streams of northern strands. 


Then mine own native shores I trod once more, 
And, gazing on thy waters’ majesty, 
The memory, O Hudson, came to me 
Of one who went to seek the wide world o’er 
For love; but found it not. Then home 
turned he 
And saw his mother waiting at the door. 


It was when the castles were building, 
under conditions of crudeness approach- 
ing barbarism, along the banks of an un- 
historic Rhine, utterly devoid of “artistic 
associations,” that living songs were sung 
there and the Rhine was truly poetic. Is 
not the Hudson more truly so now, not 
only by its native beauty and grandeur, 
but just because its life and its poets are 
not of the past, but of the future, or per- 
haps even of the present, if we did but 
know it? 

The new volume* by Mrs. Coates—her 
fourth at least—is full of poetic atmos- 
phere and associations. It contains worthy 
tributes to Longfellow, to Aldrich, to 
John Hay, and to Mr. Alden, several 
poems on the poet and his art, others on 
paintings by Watts, and one, among the 
best, on the sight of an American boy- 
idealist in Lincoln Cathedral. Mrs. Coates’ 
work is never great—though it touches the 
hem of the garment of greatness in some 
of her poems on death; but it is true and 
even and artistic verse; and it attains an 
exquisite perfection in some of her brief 
lyrics, worthy of preservation in many 
anthologies. Here is one example: 


If love were but a little thing— 

Strange love, which, more than all, is great— 
One might not such devotion bring, 

Early to serve and late. 





*Lyrics oF Lire. By Florence Earle Coates. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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If love were but a passing breath— 

Wild love, which, as God knows, is sweet— 
One might not make of life and death 

A pillow for love’s feet. 


The most important poem in this 
volume is, to my mind, the “Dai Nippon,” 
a significant and true interpretation of the 
motives and ambitions of Japan, which are 
so completely misunderstood by most 
Americans. It is the office of poets thus 
to understand and interpret the nations to 
each other—if the nations would but 
listen ! 

Eternal is the lure of ancient Greece— 
even in these days when Greek studies 
seem, alas! almost abandoned. No less 
than six books of verse have lately come 
to hand which take their titles from the 
Greek themes dealt with in one or all of 
their principal poems. Day Dreams of 
Greece* is a slender volume of finished 
verse, telling or suggesting the stories of 
Ganymede, of Psyche’s tasks, of Philemon 
and Baucis. It has something of true 
Greek quality in its simple and trans- 
parent beauty. In Mrs. Wharton’s class- 
ical poems, on the other hand, the Greek 
gods dissect their own emotions and 
follow the workings of their own feelings 
through all the intricacies of a modern 
psychological novel. Here Orpheus or 
Artemis may freely love for the sake of 
self-analysis, even as a hero or heroine of 
Mr. Henry James. "Tis a spectacle for 
gods and men and even classical scholars! 
Mrs. Wharton’s more modern poems are 
far better, especially the “Margaret of 
Cortona” and a sonnet-sequence called 
“The Mortal Lease.” This last is like 
one of Mrs. Wharton’s own best stories, 
say, from The Greater Inclination, for 
instance; in it the intensity of real passion 
is almost blurred into a soft monochrome 
by the contradictions, complexities, hesi- 
tations and delicacies of modern impo- 
tence and reserve. Mrs. Wharton’s work 
here, in her own special field, has genuine 
poetic quality, as well as truth to the intri- 
cacies of modern feeling. She is not a 
singer ; the sonnet is difficult for her; she 
seems always conscious of its form; yet 


*Day Dreams oF GREECE. By Charles Whar- 
ton Stork. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
+ARTEMIS TO ACTAEON, AND OTHER VERSE. By 


Edith Wharton. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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she has succeeded in it, as witness the 
following: 


All, all is sweet in that commingled draught 
Mysterious, that life pours for lovers’ thirst, 
And I would meet your passion as the first 

Wild woodland woman met her captor’s craft, 

Or as the Greek whose fearless beauty laughed 
And doffed her raiment by the Attic flood; 
But in the streams of my belated blood 

Flow all the warring potions love has quaffed. 


How can | be to you the nymph who danced 
Smooth by Ilissus as the plane-tree’s bole, 
Or how the Nereid whose drenched lashes 

glanced 
Like sea-flowers through the summer sea’s 
long roll— 
I that have also been the nun entranced 
Who -: pire held her Bridegroom in her 
soul: 


Such a sonnet as that may explain 
much—including the partial failure of 
Mrs. Wharton’s poem on the subject 
of Artemis and Actzon. 

The same subject is treated again, in a 
fashion less modern though hardly more 
Greek, by Mr. Stafford.* 

The singing of Orpheus, the playing of 
Marsyas, the Court of Circe, are like- 
wise treated simply and well, yet they 
almost come to seem like stock subjects, 
not living stories. Almost faultless as 
the poems on Greek subjects are, those on 
modern themes seem to me better, and I 
could wish that Mr. Stafford had tried 
to make a fact, not a “dream,” of his fine 
sonnet: 


AMONG THE GRECIAN MARBLES. 
ae will man again his lax loins 
rd? 
When will he leave soft Circe and her sty, 
Or learn to labor without looking down? 
Thou, thou, my country—in a dream I heard 
It was thy sons would dare the old sweet sky, 
And bring back beauty for the earth to 
crown. 


Mr. Sutherland’s Jdylis of Greece} is an 
odd combination of qualities. The author 
makes a pedantic display of kappas in the 
very title of his first idyll, “Prokris and 
Kephalos”; yet soon convicts himself of 
crass ignorance by pronunciations like 
“Aégéan” and “Cythéraéan”! He has a 
good talent for narrative; the story devel- 





*Dor1an Days. By Wendell Phillips Staf- 
ford. The Macmillan Company. 

tIpytts or Greece. By Howard V. Suther- 
land. Sherman, French & Co. 
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ops interestingly and with a fair degree ot 
rapidity ; meanwhile, the meter halts and 
hobbles along on the stilts of exact 
scansion; every syllable is counted, and 
never once are we spared the painful exer 
cise of counting out into two syllables 
every such word as fire, flower, tire and 
even hour and our! There are passages 
of real poetic beauty, as in the descriptions 
of youth in Greece, or of sleeping in the 
forest: 

the sleep that comes to all who know 
Their kinship with the forest, and are sure 
Of its protection. 

Such passages as these, and the general 
interest of the narrative, carried me more 
than half through the volume, till I came 
upon “Or-phe-us” in three syllables, and 
even with the last one accented, and that 
at the end of a line; whereupon, by that 
once sacred but now basely profaned name 
of Orpheus—save the mark !—I renounced 
my vow never to review a book without 
having read it! Does it seem finical and 
pedantic nowadays to object to such a 
trifle? Then so much the worse for now- 
adays. Even if the time must come when 
such matters are indifferent, let us try to 
maintain for a little while longer that 
poems which pretend to be classical, yet 
pronounce Orpheus in three syllables, are 
a mockery and a sham. And let us hope 


that by the time this is forgotten, if it 
must be, our poets will either be silent, 
or take subjects nearer home, of which 
they may have something genuine to say. 
To our shame and proper humility be it 
spoken, they do these things better in 
England. There classical scholarship is not 
quite dead, nor does it so deaden those who 
come into contact with it but that they 
have the will and the skill left to revivify 
the classic myths in true and living poetry 
to-day. Even Mr. Trench’s Apollo and 
the Seaman might serve for an example, 
though it is far from being the best poem. 
in his collection,* of which it is the first 
and longest ; a collection containing, among 
other things, the already well-known 
“Song in the Veldt Alone” and “Stanzas 
to Tolstoi.” By far the best of this class- 
ical group, however, is Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett’s Artemision.t In it the classic 
spirit is all-pervasive, and the poetry is of 
such high quality that on its own account, 
as well as for the general interest in Mr. 
Hewlett’s work, it may well form the sub- 
ject of a brief special article in a later 
number of THE Book News Monru_y. 


*APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN. By Herbert 
Trench. Henry Holt & Co. 

TARTEMISION. IpyYLLS AND Soncs. By Mau- 
rice Hewlett. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Recollections of Grover Cleveland* 


The fact that this book had the approval 
of Mr. Cleveland adds to its worth and 
interest. Close relations with the ex- 
President, extending over many years, and 
an intimate knowledge of the national 
campaigns in which he figured, qualify 
Mr. Parker in an unusual degree to speak 
with authority upon many of the most 
important events in Mr. Cleveland’s 
career. Professing to be, in the main, the 
author’s “recollections,” the book is more 
than that, for surviving members of Mr. 
Cleveland’s cabinets, prominent Federal 
officials and politicians, and members of 
the Cleveland family, have in turn con- 


*RECOLLECTIONS OF Grover CLEVELAND. By 
George F. Parker. The Century Company. 


tributed facts and suggestions which have 
been worked into these pages. The result 
is that the book under notice is one of 
the most vivid, candid and accurate de- 
lineations of a great American public 
character that has appeared in recent 
years. 

The events of Mr. Cleveland’s active 
political career are now far enough away 
to give proper perspective in judging the 
man and his services in the executive 
office. One of the principal figures in 
three bitterly contested campaigns, in two 
of which he was victorious, it was inevi- 
table that, during his terms of office, par- 
tisan critics should seek to disparage his 
motives and his acts. But time has soft- 
ened, in great measure, this hostile mood, 
and evidence is not wanting that many 
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Americans, both in private and in public 
life, who have dissented strongly from 
Mr. Cleveland’s political principles, are 
ready to acknowledge the sterling sin- 
cerity and rugged strength of the man 
himself. 

Mr. Parker’s earlier chapters are de- 
voted to the story of Mr. Cleveland’s 
youth and the long struggle to win stand- 
ing in his profession and a competence. It 
is a story that appeals to the American de- 
light in the poor boy who becomes Presi- 
dent. It is, perhaps, more prosaic than the 
accounts of the early years of such Presi- 
dents as Jackson, Lincoln or Garfield. But 
it is, nevertheless, full of interest for the 
young man of the present who has few 
opportunities, and whose sole reliance is 
in a capacity for plenty of hard work and 
the inestimable blessing of physical 
health. The son of a poorly paid Pres- 
byterian minister, who died leaving a 
iarge family, Cleveland’s prospects in 
youth were certainly not brilliant, and his 
slow, methodical habits gave no promise 
of his future eminence. The struggle to 
rise, however, sharpened his spirit of in- 
dependence and self-respect, and grad- 
ually won the esteem of influential men 
with whom he came in contact. 

The leading facts of the two adminis- 
trations of the three national campaigns 
and of the private life of Mr. Cleveland 
after his retirement are dilated upon 
in this volume. The reader will gather 
from Mr. Parker’s numerous close-range 
studies an idea of the ex-President that 
is distinctly favorable on the score of 
character. His mind was solid, not bril- 
liant; he was averse to public speaking, 
but when he appeared on the platform he 
was impressive and convincing. Lacking 
the advantage of a liberal education, he 
made up for the loss by a patient atten- 
tion to details, vast industry, and consci- 
entious care in clearly stating his opinions 
in public messages and private correspond- 
ence. That he was warmly attached to 
his friends, one may readily believe from 
Mr. Parker’s instances of his regard for 
the men who were his intimates. But 
Cleveland was opposed to building up a 
political machine by virtue of the patron- 
age at the disposal of a President, and 
his personal friendship for a man usually 
-acted as a bar to appointment to public 
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office. His views of his contemporaries 
were notable for their tolerance and 
shrewd appraisement of character. He 
held McKinley in high honor, and he 
early foresaw the worth and capacity of 
Roosevelt. 

For a man who was not bookish by 
habit, and whose ponderous style was 
often the subject of raillery, Cleveland 
was something of a phrase-maker. We 
often meet “innocuous desuetude,” 
“offensive partisanship” and “pernicious 
activity,” and they are carried as part of 
the regular stock of many editorial 
writers. Mr. Cleveland did not court the 
owners or the editors of newspapers. His 
popularity was largely with the people 
who believed in him. His life was suc- 
cessful, happy and dignified, in, an_old- 
fashioned, democratic way. To tell his 
story has been mainly a labor of love for 
Mr. Parker, but there are many readers 
who will share his enthusiasm. The 
volume, moreover, is notably illustrated, 
and there is an adequate index. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Home Letters of General Sherman* 


This is a book which the student of the 
Civil War period cannot afford to leave 
unread. It is a natural complement of 
the Sherman Memoirs and the Sherman 
Letters, and, valuable as these books are, 
the present volume has a peculiar interest 
derived from its intimate tone and the 
many sidelights which it throws upon the 
great struggle between North and South. 
Most of the letters were addressed to the 
General’s wife, who was Miss Ellen Boyle 
Ewing, daughter of the Hon. Thomas 
Ewing, of Ohio. The first bears the date 
August 30, 1837, and was written from 
West Point, where Sherman was a cadet. 
These youthful epistles are written in a 
frank, manly tone, and give one a favor- 
able idea of the personality of young 
Sherman. After graduating in 1840, Sher- 
man was stationed at various points in the 
South, where he acquired that practical 
knowledge of the topography and the 
people which was of much use during the 
Civil War campaigns. 

*Home Lerrers of GENERAL SHERMAN. Edited 
by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. Charles Scribner’s 

ons. 
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In 1846 Sherman was ordered to Cali- 
fornia by way of Cape Horn, a voyage 
that took six months and gave him the 
opportunity to see something of South 
America, for the ship stopped at Rio 
Janeiro and Valparaiso. The letters on 
this voyage show how keen was the young 
soldier’s powers of observation, and they 
are filled with long descriptions of the 
scenes which he witnessed in the quaint 
old South American cities. The letters 
from California are interesting for their 
views of the country just before the out- 
break of the gold fever in ’49. Sherman 
came east in 1850, the year of his mar- 
riage to Miss Ewing. Two years were 
spent at various points in the Mississippi 
Valley, and then Sherman resigned his 
army commission and entered the banking 
business with a San Francis¢o firm. But 
as a business man Sherman was not a 
success, and after a few years his firm 
was forced to suspend, and Sherman 
found himself on the way to middle life 
with little to show for his work and 
ability. For a while he tried practicing 
law in the West, and just before the war 
was engaged as superintendent of a mili- 
tary academy in Louisiana. The depressed 
tone in which the letters of this period 
were written shows plainly enough that 
Sherman was not in his native element. 
He was a born soldier, and the outbreak 
of the war gave him, for the first time, a 
chance to rise in the only profession for 
which he was fitted. 

For historic interest and value the let- 
ters of 1861-65 are unquestionably the 
best in the volume. The reader turns to 
them with an eager curiosity which will 
be gratified by the surprisingly fresh and 
independent views which Sherman ex- 
presses of men and events. The reserve 
and formality which encompass the official 
report or even the memoirs are here 
absent, and in these communications to his 
wife we are enabled to read the true 
thoughts of the man who, more than any 
other in the field except Grant, contrib- 
uted to the overthrow of the Confederacy. 

Sherman’s likes and dislikes crop out 
again and again in these pages. He hated 
politicians, and he regarded war corre- 
spondents as no better than spies. For 
newspaper editors he had little but con- 
tempt. He thought they were largely 


responsible for the war, and during his 
famous march through Georgia he gives 
expression to his delight in the fact that 
there were no journalists with him. For 
volunteer soldiers he had the distrust 
which the regular officer feels. His re- 
marks on the conduct of the Northern 
troops at Bull Run are particularly caustic. 
He called them an “armed mob,” and 
said that their retreat was “disgraceful.” 
Sherman, with the vision of a military 
genius, predicted that the war would be 
a long and bloody one, and he was en- 
raged by the bungling incompetence of 
the government and the political generals. 
Time has vindicated a great deal of Sher- 
man’s criticism, and it is also interesting 
to read how firm was his belief in the 
ability of Grant. Sheridan and McPher- 
son were favorites with Sherman, but his 
opinion of McClellan was not high. In 
1864 he wrote that McClellan “never 
manifested the simple courage and manli- 
ness of Grant, and he had too much staff, 
too many toadies, and looked too much 
to No. 1.” For the rank and file of the 
army, after they had become the veterans 
of many stricken fields, Sherman enter- 
tained a strong affection. In 1865 he con- 
templated his rough and ragged troops 
with pride, and his enthusiastic references 
to their steadiness and valor are in strong 
contrast with what he wrote of the raw 
levies of 1861. 

These letters are too long to quote, but 
they exhibit a picture of a fine type of 
sturdy, courageous character; proud, self- 
centered, stern in the performance of 
duty, but deep and tender on the domestic 
side. His frequent pathetic references to 
his boy Willy, who died during the war, 
are very touching, when we think of the 
grim soldier who wrote those lines. It is 
this kindly human note that gives the 
reader of the present volume a picture of 
Sherman as he was known by those who 
loved him best. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Cambridge Modern History* 


This volume treats of the events lying 
between the Peace of Utrecht and the 


*THe CAMBRIDGE Mopern History. Planned 
by the late Lord Acton. Volume VI. Tue 
IGHTEENTH CENTURY. ‘The Macmillan Com- 
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outbreak of the French Revolution. 
While the “eighteenth century” is a title 
which can be amply justified by reason of 
certain significant historical facts con- 
nected with that division of time, it 
should be noted that the present section 
of this History does not touch upon two 
of the most important events associated 
with the century in question. They are, 
of course, the American War for Inde- 
pendence and the French Revolution. 
Both of these subjecis have already been 
amply treated in other volumes of this 
work, and the editors have, therefore, 
restricted the chapters in the volume under 
notice to features of European history 
which are interesting for their vital bear- 
ing upon the subsequent course of general 
history. 

The editors define the intellectual note 
of the eighteenth century in the word 
“enlightenment,” which means “the self- 
confident revolt of the trained human 
intellect against tradition for tradition’s 
sake, and against whatever that intellect 
holds to be superstition or prejudice.” 
The time was rich in personages who 
played a brilliant, often dramatic, part. 
Men like the elder Pitt and Frederick the 
Great, and women like Maria Theresa and 
Catharine II, give ample scope to the 
historian in search of material which will 
interest the general reader. And for the 
most part these chapters are excellently 
done. European politics in the eight- 
eenth century is an intricate subject, and 
not the least of the present volume’s 
merits is the clearness with which the 
writers have dealt with questions of policy 
and international relations. 

Notable chapters are the first, which 
treats of Great Britain under George I, 
by Dr. A. W. Ward and J. F. Chance; 
the second, by H. W. V. Temperley, who 
writes of Walpole and the Pelhams; and 
the third, by C. Sanford Terry, who re- 
lates the history of Jacobitism and the 
Union. To Edward Armstrong, lecturer 
in modern history, Queen’s College, 
Oxford, two able chapters on the Bourbon 
governments in France and Spain are 
credited. The War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession is a long chapter from the hands 
of C. T. Atkinson and Dr. Emil Daniels. 
Dr. Daniels has also written an acceptable 
account of the Seven Years’ War. Russia 
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and Poland are treated by the late 
R. Nisbet Bain, the author of various 
chapters in other volumes of this work. 
Spanish and Portuguese history is the 
theme of the Rev. George Edmundson ; 
and to Dr. Wolfgang Michael, professor in 
the University of Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
belongs the credit of an able and lucid 
chapter dealing with the elder Pitt. Sir 
Alfred Comyn Lyall writes of the Moghul 
Empire, and P. E. Roberts relates the story 
of the English and French in India and 
the remarkable careers of Clive and War- 
ren Hastings. 

Other contributors and their subjects 
are: Robert Dunlop, “Ireland~in the 
Eighteenth Century”; Mrs. H. M. Vernon, 
“Italy and the Papacy”; Professor J. J. 
Schollenberger, “Switzerland from the 
Treaty of Aarau to the French Revolu- 
tion”; Professor Eugéne Hubert, “joseph 
II”; Dr. Otto H6tzsch, “Catharine II”; 
Dr. Emil Daniels, “Frederick the Great 
and His Successor”; W. F. Reddaway, 
“Denmark Under the Bernstorffs and 
Struensee”; R. Nisbet Bain, “The Hats 
and Caps and Gustavus III”; Arthur 
Lionel Smith, “English Political Philoso- 
phy in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries”; and E. E. Vaughan, “The 
Romantic Movement in European Litera- 
ture.” Extensive bibliographies, a chrono- 
logical table and an index accompany the 
volume. 


My Quest of the Arabian Horse* 


Believers in the principles of theosophy 
could easily claim that the great carica- 
turist and author of this odd volume is 
reincarnated now as an American, but was 
once an Arabian, a Bedouin of the desert. 
From the time he was a child of three he 
has been “just crazy” over Arabian horses. 
He knew all his father could tell him about 
them, and began to draw them at three and 
a half, and all his life he has kept them 
in loving mind, following up the pedigree 
of every known animal imported and con- 
stantly dreaming dreams and building air 
castles about going to Arabia, to buy 
fine horses and to bring them home, 
to enrich the blood and perfect the breed 
of equines in America. Such an ambition, 
beginning in babyhood, so odd and unex- 





*My Quest oF THE ARABIAN Horse. By 


Homer Davenport. B. W. Dodge & Co. 
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pected in a native of Oregon, can but give 
an argument to the followers of theosophy, 
that the real Homer Davenport, with his 
extraordinary gift with the pencil, is really 
some ancient sheik of the desert, whose 
wild life and deep love of his mares and 
stallions is now again appearing in the 
modern man. The ambition and keen de- 
sire became a passion, and everything and 
everybody seemed to favor his intentions. 
He was the happy recipient of a fine letter 
from President Roosevelt, an irade from 
the Sultan and many helps in all directions, 
and his story, embodied in this beautifully 
illustrated volume, reads like the adven- 
tures of a fairy tale. How he was re- 
ceived and honored, how the most wonder- 
ful and valuable Arabian horses in the 
world were presented to him (photographs 
of which embellish his work), and how he 
succeeded in bringing his string safely to 
Morris Plains, New Jersey, where they 
now find an alien home, makes very inter- 
esting reading to the layman, and certainly 
to any man interested in thoroughbred 
horses, their poitits of perfection, feats of 
speed and the possibilities of breeding, this 
handsome book will prove a boon. 
Cora Linn DANIELS. 


Legends of the City of Mexico* 


The author of this quaint and curious 
volume is a member of the Folk-Lore 
Society of London, and the legends he 
transcribes are of real value as folk lore, 
as well as tales so full of childlike faith 
and unconscious humor that one must 
read with a smile even the most gruesome 
and tragic of them all. Many are told to 
him by an ex-waiter who was past master 
of the art of serving a dinner, and who 
also later proved to be as clever a vehicle 
of Spanish and Mexican superstition as he 
was of the delightful or odd dishes of his 
country. Here are some specimens of the 





*LEGENDS OF THE City oF Mexico. By Thomas 
A. Janvier. Harper & Brothers. 


truth of his tales, proved in this way: “My 
own grandfather knew him well, Sefor, 
having known a man who had seen him 
when he was a boy. Therefore this strange 
story about him is true.” Or: “I do not 
know when this matter happened, Sefior; 
but my grandfather, who told me about it, 
spoke as though all three of them, the 
priest, and the blacksmith, and the woman, 
had lived a long while before his time. 
Therefore, you perceive, Sefior, that my 
grandfather was well acquainted with these 
people, and that this story is true.” He 
will begin by saying, “on a day,” or “on 
a night,” no night or day in particular, this 
or that terrible thing happened, murder, 
skeletons, witches, the devil, and person- 
ages from Spain or otherwhere doing the 
most awful, original, singular things, and 
the end always being absolutely true, “‘be- 
cause it began in two different places at 
the same time, it is not easy to say cer- 
tainly, Sefior, which end of this story is 
the beginning of it, but the beginning of 
it is this, and the end is true, because in 
the walls of that house they did find dead 
men’s bones.” 

The illustrations are simply superb, to 
give you the shivers, awaken horrible 
thrills and make a dark corner of the room 
reek with spirits. They are remarkably 
well done, and attractive from their real 
atmosphere of terror. All the stories are 
about streets or buildings in Mexico City, 
and, while some have been translated 
before from the Spanish, many are strictly 
Mexican and full of that romance, tragedy 
and poetry of an ignorant, superstitious, 
yet clever, people who put two and two 
together and half smile with the humor 
of it, while they tremble with fright. The 
whole thing is very well told, and just 
now, when Mexico is being exploited in all 
its phases, comes as a pleasanter page from 
the people’s mental history. It is beauti- 
fully bound and printed on fine paper. 

Cora Linn DANIELS. 


New Drama 


Dante and Beatrice* 
This is the last work from the pen of 
a gifted writer and true poet. The theme 


*DantTe anv Beatrice. By Sara King Wiley. 
The Macmillan Company. 


chosen—the love story of Dante and his 
Beatrice—is one peculiarly susceptible of 
poetic treatment. No one can have pos- 
sibly read the Divine Comedy without 
feeling the attraction of that august poet 
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whose mind had ranged the heights of 
heaven and the depths of hell. The story 
of his love for the woman whose name 
has descended to us, bringing with it all 
the charm of the Middle Ages, is irresist- 
ible, and many readers will turn to this 
dramatic interpretation of that story to see 
what a contemporary poet has done to 
make the old romance live over again. 
The dark, stern Dante is here shown as 
a poet in whom passion and the gift of 
song have united to form a character of 
singular grace and strength. Our author 
conceives the poet as the center of a stage 
upon which move enemies and those per- 
verse persons who do not understand the 
great master nor realize how mixed with 
bitterness and infinite yearning is his love 
for Beatrice. Of Beatrice herself a pic- 
ture is drawn, full of charm and pathos 
and womanly dignity. The drama moves 
forward to its tragic end in blank verse 
which, while it does not reach the heights 
of rare and undisputed power, never de- 
scends to the level of wordy and common- 
place impotence. The closing lines may 
be quoted as giving some idea of the 
author’s song-craft. Dante speaks: 
I shall not turn from thee, O blessed face 
That drew me forth, a slave, to liberty, 
But God shall grant me grace that my poor life 
Persever till I speak in thy dear praise 
Such things as never yet were said of woman, 
Then may my soul have leave to come to thee. 
T see thee smile in welcome. Round thy brow 
The splendour from on high reflected weaves 
An aureole: thy prayers ascend for me, 


And my desire and will united seek 
That love that moves the sun and all the stars. 


The Awakening of Spring* 


This is not a play in the sense in which 
the word is usually understood by English 
and American readers. A succession of 
scenes loosely strung together in three 
acts dealing with morbid aspects of’ ado- 
lescence is not particularly inviting to the 
American taste. We are assured that this 
play has gone through twenty-six German 
editions within three years, that it has 
been translated into several European 
tongues, and that its performance draws 
large audiences in Berlin. The translator 
admits that it “may not be exactly pleas- 


*THE AWAKENING OF Sprinc. A Tragedy of 
Childhood. By Frank Wedekind. Translated 
from the German by Francis J. Ziegler. Brown 
Brothers, 
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ant reading,” but argues that the dramatist 
should be a sort of lay priest as well as 
the creator of amusement. Without dis- 
cussing this point, it should be equally 
plain that there is a limit to preaching in 
dramatic compositions, and that the kind 
of moral instruction intended to be con- 
veyed by this book is better done in trea- 
tises prepared by scientific writers. It is 
not at all likely that such a play as this 
would improve the morals of youthful 
auditors; and natural guardians of chil- 
dren with sufficient perception to recog- 
nize the bitter truths which Wedekind 
attempts to teach are, in most cases, pre- 
pared to instruct a child in the elements 
of morals and physiology. 

The children depicted by Wedekind are 
of that unpleasant, neurotic sort that one 
notes as exceptions to the usual run of 
happy young people. The characters in- 
troduced by the author seem to live in a 
fetid atmosphere. They are like mon- 
strous growths of some moral swamp. 
Boys and girls who meet disgraceful fates 
through their own ignorance and the fool- 
ishness of prudish parents are in an ex- 
tremely small minority. The boy who 
commits suicide because he has failed in 
his examinations is a rare specimen—in 
America at least. Wedekind shows famil- 
iarity with some psychological traits of 
adolescence, and his scenes are not with- 
out a certain power. But his appeal, in 
this play at any rate, is not universal, and 
his art is of the heavy, gloomy kind that is 
unrelieved by any sudden gleams and 
radiant visions of larger hopes and purer 
aspirations. 


The Piper* 


To call this an effective dramatic inter- 
pretation of the Middle-Age legend of the 
Piper of Hamelin is rather faint praise 
for a piece so thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of poetry. The somber outlines of 
the story are clothed with a new meaning, 
and the Piper himself is depicted as no 
mere wayfarer, no cruel magician, but as 
the incarnation of the spirit of protest 
against the narrowing principles of money- 
grabbing men who set gold before honor 
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and respect not the promise that has been 
solemnly pledged. 

The play opens with a street scene in 
Hamelin three days after the departure 
of the rats that have plagued the city. 
The crafty citizens—their abject terror 
gone—attempt to cheat the Piper of the 
money they offered him to rid the town 
of the rats, and order him and his com- 
panions to leave. In the midst of the 
dispute, the people are summoned into the 
church hard by; and when they have dis- 
appeared, the Piper begins to play a tune 
that fascinates the delighted children, and 
they follow him with shouts and laughter. 
The scenes of the underground retreat 
into which the Piper has taken the chil- 
dren are drawn with dramatic power. 
Especially strong are the passages in 
which the Piper, by his magic, brings the 
lovers Michael and Barbara together ; and 
the dialog between the Piper and Veron- 
ika, the mother of little Jan, is pervaded 
with a subtle understanding of the human 
heart. The monolog in which the Piper 
addresses the carven Christ of the way- 
side shrine is rich in poetry and pathos. 
As he struggles with his desire to keep 
the children, the power typified in the 
figure on the cross above him grows 
stronger and stronger, until a climax is 


reached and his will breaks before the 
image of Christ: 

No, no, I cannot give them all! No, no.— 
Why wilt Thou ask it?—Let me keep but one. 
No, no, I will not. ite 
Have Thy way.—I will! 

In the last act, the awed and chastened 
citizens are gathered in the market place 
discussing their woes. Barbara and 
Michael enter, and, while the hubbub. 
created by their appearance is at its 
height, the Piper is discovered; and as 
the fury of the mob rises against him, 
the children come back, the lost are 
restored, and the Piper, whose scornful 
words have bitten into the hearts of the 
Hamelin burghers, takes his leave of 
the children, who crowd around him,. 
begging him to stay: 

Children. Oh! why? 

Piper. I promised, 

Look youl... . 

Children. Who is it? 

Piper. Why,—the Lonely Man. 

The author has drawn her characters 
with sympathetic insight. Her lines ring 
true and her work is faithfully done. 
There is a melody in her blank verse 
which pleases the ear, and as a piece of 
dramatic construction the play is un- 
usually satisfying. 
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Greek Lands and Letters* 

Truly a noble and inspiring theme! At 
the bare utterance of the words there 
rushes into the mind a wave of memories 
of deeds bravely done, of things nobly 
said and sung! 

There is, owing to the smallness of 
Greece, as the authors well remark, an 
“overcrowding of associations.” But the 
book is an epitome, well balanced, of what 
she has done in the world of action and in 
the world of letters. Instead of a con- 
tinuous history in chronological order, a 
most original plan is adopted of grouping 
events and great names in literature about 
place-names—cities or States. Think of 
the glorious associations clustered about 
Thermopyle and Athens! It is indeed 


*GrEEK LANDS AND Lerrers. By F. G. and 
A. C. E. Allinson. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


difficult “to speak of the Acropolis of 
Athens with due Hellenic restraint.” 
There are the physical aspects of the place, 
Mount Hymettus, and other hills around, 
the illumining and ever-changing hues and 
tints of dawn, and the later day, irradi- 
ating and glorifying fallen columns, their 
bases and capitals. And when we reinstate 
those temples, the Parthenon and the Erec- 
theum, and see, in imagination, the Pana- 
thenaic procession —its youths and maid- 
ens—wending its way to the east end of 
the temple of Pallas-Athene, the virgin 
goddess, we conclude that no fairer 
pageant of beauty ever graced this earth 
of ours. 

Other fascinating chapters are those 
on Delphi, Olympia, Thebes, Boeotia and 
Argolis. The fame of the great trage- 
dians, A¢schylos, Sophokles and Euripides, 
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is inseparably and forever associated with 
Thebes and Argolis, for from these cities 
sprang the Homeric heroes, the immortal 
Antigone and the blind, fate-pursued 
(Edipus, her father. Praxilla and Tele- 
silla were two women of Argolis famed 
in their time as poets, but now forgotten, 
except by students, because of the greater 
fame of those who so far outshone them. 

Citations are given from all the great 
writers of Greece—and what a galaxy of 
them!—poets, philosophers, historians. 
Besides those already mentioned, there are 
Homer, Hesiod—pedestrian though he 
be—Pindar, Aristophanes, Sappho—divine 
Sappho!—Menander, Solon, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Thucydides, with many lesser 
lights. 

Of art there are many descriptions. The 
thought of art is inseparable from the 
thought of Greece. The full-page illus- 
tration of the Parthenon is ravishing in 
its beauty. The Propylea is another 
beautiful illustration. 

The authors of this book do well to 
quote a number of passages from the poets 
to disprove the assertion, often made 
that love of Nature was not a character- 
istic of the older Greek poetry. A quota- 
tion which may fitly close this inadequate 
notice is from Mr. Ernest Myers, with 
relation particularly to the time of Pindar: 
“No other nation has ever before or since 
known what it was to stand alone immeas- 
urably advanced at the head of the civil- 
ization of the world.” A thought, too, 
from Sir Henry Sumner Maine is to the 
effect that everything that moves in this 
our Western civilization, save the forces 
of Nature, is owing to the genius and 
thought of Greece. 

Mary Ltoyp. 


The Junior Republic* 


An authoritative book from the pen of 
William R. George, describing the origin, 
rise, progress, methods, ideals and pros- 
pects of the now famous “Junior Re- 
public,” is a positive addition to the litera- 
ture of education, as well as of penology 
and of preventive charity. The Republic 
is not without its opponents and sincere 
detractors, and those who discount it 
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either as theory or as practice have now 
the full story of the development of an 
idea, from the first fumbling to the present 
methodized corporation. The story is told 
with unusual frankness and sprightliness— 
some of the chapters having the qualities 
of a first-class short story—vivacious, pic- 
turesque, dramatic in portrayal. 

Not all experts in “the boy problem” 
see ultimate success in the George idea. 
Some contend that the Republic is too 
much dominated by Mr. George himself. 
If so, the book does not indicate it. Some 
hold that it is too lacking in the religious, 
the spiritual and the ethical to produce 
results beyond the immediately prudential 
and materially compensatory. A_ close 
examination of the book will strengthen 
rather than weaken this criticism to many 
minds who believe in working from the 
soul within outward. The Republic’s 
defense, however, is that the institution is 
a real village with an all-souls’ church, and 
not itself a church or religious institution. 

It is not the purpose of a review like 
this to argue the case. That the Junior 
Republic has many of the elements of a 
school for good citizenship and thrift can 
hardly be denied. That it has shown good 
results is also certain. But how much of 
its success hangs on the magnetic presence 
of Mr. George himself remains to be seen. 
The present reviewer cannot but think that 
the criminal court and the prison are too 
prominent for the best moral outcome. 
Our greatest genius in reformation— 
Judge Lindsey, of Denver—is laboring 
toward the elimination of crime, less 
through punishment than through preven- 
tive measures at the boy’s heart. The 
same is true of modern penology as a 
tendency. ‘The question is whether the 
George institution could not change its 
emphasis from the prison to the prevented 
heart. 


American Education* 


In the administration of school affairs 
Mr. Andrew S. Draper, the Commissioner 
of Education of the State of New York, 
has had an exceptionally wide and varied 
experience. In a quarter-century he has 
written many careful papers on diverse 
aspects of education, and now from these 


~ *AMERICAN EDUCATION. By Andrew S. 
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essays he has allowed others to select 
enough to make up a volume of nearly 
four hundred pages. President Butler, 
of Columbia University, writes the intro- 
duction. 

The essays are grouped under the four 
heads of Organization and Administration, 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, The 
College and the University, and Special 
Aspects and Problems. To speak of these 
painstaking essays as thoughtful, compre- 
hensive, sane, suggestive, strong, is to tell 
the truth. Every educationist’s library will 
be the richer for them. Their historical 
side is especially worth preservation, and 
the pervasive moral tone is convincing to 
the teacher for character. With this meed 
of praise, it must be admitted that one too 
often feels that he is reading belated mat- 
ter. The threshed straw is fine of its 
kind, but it is threshed for all that. Dis- 
cussion on educational matters has been 
so fierce and so voluminous in the last 
decade that the reader of these chapters 
wonders whether he is looking backward 
or forward. The new note, the fresh view, 
the daring leap, are missing. Nevertheless, 
it is wholesome to sit down with sober 
excellence like this and think it all over. 


The Substance of Socialism* 


John Spargo is a Socialist of the type 
that Socialism needs as a conciliating in- 
fluence. This latest volume from his pen, 
The Substance of Socialism, is perhaps as 
good a one for the reader who is looking 
for information in brief as any that has 
recently appeared. Spargo is mild, 
although enthusiastic. He refutes the 
anti-Socialist’s errors concerning the sig- 
nificance of Socialism. Socialism, he con- 
tends, is not a cure-all guaranteed to make 
a perfect society ; it knows that man cannot 
be made completely happy by legislative 
devices ; it is a long evolution, and for the 
system we have all inherited no individual 
capitalist is to blame; some will be greater 
than the rest, but every one should be free 
to rise; Nature’s law is inequality. Social- 
ism is not opposed to private property, 
but it is opposed to the exploitation of one 
man or one class by another; it seeks not 
merely a change of masters, but the abo 


*THE SUBSTANCE OF SoctALIsM. By John 
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lition of class rule. Free love is not part 
of it, neither is the overthrow of the fam- 
ily—but rather its exaltation. Collective 
property is not necessary in things not 
used to exploit labor. Socialism has given 
up its regimentation of labor under the 
State. It is possible for the State to 
exploit workers in the interest of a privi- 
leged class. The economic view of his- 
tory is the dominant, but not the only 
one. Marx and Engels have been grossly 
misunderstood. 

Roosevelt’s anti-Socialism is a danger- 
ous quackery. The true Socialist of to-day 
does not hate the capitalist, as we are all 
the product of a system. Socialism is 
human and Christian. It stands for peace. 

So Mr. Spargo professes. His is one 
of a thousand views, but it doubtless 
represents the trend of the later ideal as 
he portrayed it in his Spiritual Signifi- 
cance of Modern Socialism a year ago. 


Lectures on the Morals of Trade* 


These little books will attract more than 
passing attention, not only because of the 
well-known names attached to them, but 
by reason of the timely subjects with 
which they deal. Originally delivered as 
lectures before the University of Cali- 
fornia, they seek a wider audience in 
print. Mr. Brooks’ discourse treats of a 
theme which has become a serious study 
with many American citizens. It is pointed 
out by our author that the least pleasant 
of foreign criticisms of American life “is 
that we are essentially a lawless people.” 
Four reasons are advanced to account for 
this lawlessness—the long border struggle 
which went on with the opening up of 
the continent, the excessive concentra- 
tion upon wealth exploitation, the ways 
through which successful subordinates are 
rewarded in severely competitive indus- 
tries, and, weightiest of all, the private 
monopolies with their influence and reac- 
tions on our whole community life. Mr. 
Brooks surveys rapidly the leading fea- 
tures of private monopoly in the United 
States, with special reference to its evil 


*BarRBARA WEINSTOCK LECTURES ON THE 
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effects upon politics and the consequent 
distrust which has been awakened in the 
masses when they read the ugly details of 
numerous investigations into the methods 
of railroads, mining corporations, insur- 
ance companies, etc. This essay is not 
an argument for a Socialistic program, but 
for a “square deal” in legislation and a 
higher standard of political morals. Mr. 
Brooks looks hopefully toward the future 
in these words: “Art is knowledge in its 
applications; and to apply our experience 
and our knowledge to the shaping of a 
higher social justice is also an art. It is 
an art already showing itself in the field 
of politics and social reconstruction; a 
politics enriched and ennobled by ideals 
of citizenship, freed at last from that 
party machinery whose boss has been the 
puppet of business men fighting for 
monopoly privilege. It will be a politics 
not for the few or the favored; not alone 
for the strong and successful; but a poli- 
tics for the common weal, for the common 
and inclusive good of every citizen accord- 
ing to his good will and honest endeavor.” 

Mr. Hamilton Holt, managing editor of 
“The Independent,” has produced an inter- 
esting essay on a subject upon which he 
speaks with authority. There are facts 
and wit and satire in the little volume, 
and it should be read by those who wish 
to know what a journalist thinks of his 
own profession. The complaint is often 
heard that our journals have lost their 
old individuality and power, that they 
have become commercialized in tone and 
purpose. Mr. Holt explains the change 
in the character of journalism by the enor- 
mous development of advertising. Here 
are significant facts in Mr. Holt’s words: 
“Thirty years ago the receipts from sub- 
scriptions and sales of all the American 
periodicals exceeded those from advertis- 
ing by $11,000,000; twenty years ago they 
were about equal ; and to-day the advertis- 
ing exceeds the subscriptions and sales by 
$35,000,000.” From soap to universities, 
everything is advertised. Publicity is the 
order of the day. Hence, the editor is put 
in a precarious position. He must not 
offend his advertisers on the one hand, 
or his subscribers on the other. There 
is, however, a growing tone of independ- 
ence in our best journals; objectionable 
advertisements are refused; and the edi- 
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torial columns are kept free from the 
bonds of political and commercial parti- 
sanship. Mr. Holt notes this inde- 
pendence, especially in the magazines; he 
looks forward to the time when the daily 
press will be similarly emancipated. An 
important truth is pointed out in the state- 
ment that there is “no doubt that the 
moral power of the American periodical 
press has been transferred from the dailies 
to the monthlies and weeklies. The 
monthlies and weeklies have also the ad- 
vantage of being national in circulation 
instead of local, and therefore less subject 
to local and personal influence. They are 
also preserved, bound or unbound, and 
not thrown away on the day of publica- 
tion like the daily paper. At all events, 
the weeklies and monthlies have been the 
pioneers and prime movers in the great 
moral renaissance now dawning in 
America.” 

Mr. Holt’s book is remarkable for its 
candor and breadth of view. There is 
need for a well-informed discussion of 
the present tendencies of American jour- 
nalism, and for the average reader this is 
precisely the kind of information that will 
prove helpful to a clear understanding of 
the subject in its most important aspects. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Evolution. A Fantasy* 

This is an odd-looking volume, with its 
thin stream of verse gliding down one 
side of the page, while the other side is 
buttressed with bluffs in the shape of 
quotations from various authors, chiefly 
exponents of evolution, and the whole 
fenced about with bizarre decorations. 
The late Langdon Smith saw much of 
life. He served as a trooper in the Indian 
wars in the West, was a war correspond- 
ent during the Cuban rebellion and the 
Spanish War, and filled staff positions on 
New York newspapers. Mr. Lewis Allen 
Browne, who writes an introduction to 
this book of verse, says: “To weld the 
theory of soul-transmigration to the reality 
of evolution was an inspiration that, com- 
ing to Langdon Smith in the midst of a 
busy life, nevertheless sung itself into his 
heart with a wealth of poetic meaning and 
suggestion that found its ultimate expres- 
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sion in the verses which so securely link 
his name with those whom no passing 
moment can plunge into obscurity.” 

Whether or not these laudatory words 
are justified, the fact remains that the 
poem under notice is something more than 
a mere clever performance. Langdon 
Smith had undoubtedly an ear for verse, 
and his lines are rapid, rhythmical, and 
expressive of a poet’s vision. The first 
two stanzas will serve as a specimen of 
the author’s craftsmanship: 


z 


When you were a tadpole and I was a fish, 
In the Paleozoic time, 
And side by side on the ebbing tide 
We sprawled through the ooze and slime, 
Or skittered with many a caudal flip 
Through the depths of the Cambrian fen, 
My heart was rife with the joy of life, 
For I loved you even then. 


II 


Mindless we lived and mindless we loved, 
And mindless at last we died; 

And deep in a rift of the Caradoc drift 
We slumbered side by side. 

The world turned on in the lathe of time, 
The hot lands heaved amain, 

Till we caught our breath from the womb of 

death, 

And crept into light again. 


Women in Industry* 


This is a subject that must first be 
thoroughly studied if one is to write a 
book of any value; theories unsupported 
by facts are too often brought forward 
to uphold the so-called “Woman Ques- 
tion,” and the average woman reader is 
getting tired of articles and books pre- 
pared—no, not “prepared,” compiled, in 
that way. But here we find a volume of 
different character. Miss Abbott has not 
used her imagination overmuch, nor in- 
dulged in guesswork dignified by the title 
“logic.” She has delved deep into her 
subject and has studied the history of 
women’s work for all American history. 
She develops our industrial system from 

*WomMEN 1N INpUstry. A Strupy In AMeERI- 


can Economic History. By Edith Abbott. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


the earliest Colonial days down to the 
present. She has studied old census re- 
ports and industrial commissions’ findings 
ever since we began to have such things, 
and she has thus formed a basis for her 
findings on the question of women’s work 
and wages. She classifies the varied work 
of women under separate chapters: the 
Colonial period, the period of transition, 
the establishment of factories and the 
earlier work of women in them; the 
growth of the cotton industry and the dif- 
ference between the factory girl fifty years 
ago and to-day; boot and shoe workers, 
the clothing industry, cigarmaking, print- 
ing, and, in the last chapters, the problem 
of women’s wages, and public opinion and 
the working girl. From Miss Abbott’s 
connection with Hull House, her conclu- 
sions have value to all thinking people. 
Strangely, except as teachers of the early 
“Dame’s School,” the teacher’s work is 
not mentioned, although, of course, it is 
because she considers teaching a profes- 
sion, not an industry. But the book is 
most interesting. The first women to 
work in factories, after the universal prac- 
tice of spinning and weaving cloth at 
home, worked in Boston in a sail-cloth 
manufactory, which employed “daughters 
of decayed families” (“yet not offensively 
so,” as Rose Terry Cook once said) up 
to the number of twelve hundred. From 
that beginning they went on into the first 
cotton factories, and there is a most fasci- 
nating chapter about the early mill girls 
in Lucy Larcom’s time. Another interest- 
ing part is devoted to women in the print- 
ing business, dating back into the eight- 
eenth century. The development of the 
modern factory system and the changes it 
has brought to women; the employment 
of women, considered as a social problem 
instead of an economic as formerly; the 
standing of the working girl in the com- 
munity as well as in the world of eco- 
nomics—all these are handled in a logical 
and convincing fashion, and make the 
book a real contribution to the industrial 
problem literature of the period. 
HELEN M. WINSLow. 
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La Mere Patrie’ 


T would be an exaggeration, perhaps, 

to pronounce Maurice Montégut’s 

La Mére Patrie one of the three or 

four best novels which have ap- 

peared during the last twelvemonth ; 

but it is certainly no exaggeration to pro- 

nounce it one of the three or four best 

novels of the year 1909-1910 which may 

be recommended without reserve to Amer- 

ican readers—to whom much of the most 

brilliant French writing is, for one reason 

or another, an offense. Furthermore, it 

possesses a special interest for Americans, 

because its action is laid on this side of 

the Atlantic, in the Acadia of Longfellow’s 
Evangeline. 

The principal personages are two fami- 
lies of Acadian farmers—one, the Bri- 
cognes, of French, the other the Griffelds, 
of German origin—whose dwellings bear 
the picturesque names of Closed House 
and Forest Refuge. Bound together by 
dear and ancient ties of friendship and 
by intermarriage—the eldest Griffeld son 
had wedded the eldest Bricogne daughter 
—the Bricognes and the Griffelds never- 
theless took sides with their respective 
fatherlands in the international conflict 
of 1870, which occurred at the very 
moment when they were on the point of 
blending their races still further by an- 
other marriage. 

As they were celebrating in a jocund 
banquet at Closed House the fiangailles 
of Roland Bricogne and Christine Grif- 
feld—the eldest Bricogne son and the 
eldest Griffeld daughter—an _ ill-omened 
messenger, in the shape of a Yankee ped- 
dler, appeared upon the scene with the 
startling tidings that war was raging be- 

*La Mere Partriz. By Maurice Montégut. 
Paris. Alphonse Lemerre. 


tween Prussia and France. Pressed for 
details by the astounded banqueters, he 
told in a slow, embarrassed, confused, ex- 
asperating fashion of the trap set by one 
nation for another, of the declaration of 
war, of the rapid mobilization of the 
Germans, of their victories, of the French 
defeats, of the invasion of Alsace, Lor- 
raine and Normandy, of the burning of 
villages and the bombarding of cities, of 
the disaster of Sedan, the destruction 
of the Imperial army, and the capture of 
the Emperor. 

As the narrative progressed—a narra- 
tive of epic grandeur in spite of the ignor- 
ance and simplicity of the narrator—“the 
Griffelds lifted up their heads and ex- 
changed triumphant glances, while the 
Bricognes, with drooping heads and pen- 
dant hands, fixed their eyes obstinately 
upon the floor, waiting and hoping for a 
compensating fact, a splendid feat of 
arms, the end of the nightmare in a burst 
of glory. But the peddler came to a stop: 
the Republic was proclaimed at Paris; the 
Prussians were marching upon the great 
city, and the bravest doubted of the 
fatherland.” 

Then Hermann Griffeld, the head of 
the Griffeld household, beside himself 
with patriotic pride, cried: “Vive L’Alle- 
magne!’ Jerome Bricogne, the head of 
the Bricogne household, responded in 
kind. The sons exchanged taunts and 
challenges, the wives and daughters wept, 
and the festival broke up in hatred and 
disorder. And thus the duel of the na- 
tions in Europe became in this corner of 
the New World a duel of families. For 
months thereafter these French and Ger- 
man Acadians, these Bricognes and these 
Griffelds, tracked, harried and fought 
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each other in savage warfare, the stake of 
which was four-year-old Eitel Griffeld, in 
whose veins the blood of the two families 
flowed. 

A reconciliation was finally effected, 
thanks to the efforts of Bertrande Bri- 
cogne, an octogenarian  great-grand- 
mother, whose wisdom, magnanimity and 
tact had won for her such names as 
“the Pure Acadienne,” “the Flame of the 
Hearth-stone,” “the Soul of Acadia,” “the 
Judge of the Province.” The several vic- 
tims of the tragic feud were laid to rest 
in the same tomb, the former cordial rela- 
tions were resumed by the survivors, and 
the renewed friendship was cemented 
by the marriage of Roger, the youngest 
of the Bricogne sons, with Charlotte, 
the youngest of the Griffeld daughters. 

It is permitted to doubt whether Aca- 
dian farmers ever talked with the rhyth- 
mical eloquence which M. Montégut puts 
into the mouths of the Bricognes and the 
Griffelds; and there are a number of 
other respects in which La Mére Patrte 
cannot be taken seriously as a portrayal 
of Nova Scotian life in the early seven- 
ties of the nineteenth century. But it 
offers—considerations of latitude, longi- 
tude and chronology apart—a fascinating 
picture of the primitive existence of a 
pioneer settlement; and the character of 
the matriarch, Bertrande Bricogne, is an 
unqualified joy. The publishers announce 
La Mére Patrie as “a superb and rude 
romance, which has the audacious inde- 
pendence to reject, as negligible quanti- 
ties, all the little sentimentalities and 
sensualities which are rendering contem- 
poraneous literature anemic, a romance 
which presents, as the unique and imperi- 
ous motive of the acts of its characters, 
patriotism considered as the most element- 
ary, the most powerful and the most 
indestructible instinct of the soul of peo- 
ples.” As a rule, publishers’ announce- 
ments are better ignored, but this one 
comes so close to the truth that I do not 
hesitate to cite it. 

ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


A Woman’s Way* 


Those who have seen the play upon 
which this book is based will doubtless 


*A Woman’s Way. By Charles Somerville 
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welcome its novelization, while those 
totally unfamiliar with it will be held 
breathless by the actions of a plucky little 
woman. 

The first intimation Marion Stanton 
had of her husband’s infidelity was when 
in glaring headlines she read of a severe 
automobile accident in which her husband 
and his “affinity” had been injured. While 
the Stantons were discussing the affair 
they were interrupted by frequent ‘phone 
and personals calls from reporters, who 
were desirous of learning the most minute 
details of a scandal among New York’s 
most noteworthy fashionables. Marion's 
stand is extraordinary, inasmuch as her 
husband’s actions seem almost exhilarating 
in their effect upon her. Instead of play- 
ing the neglected wife, she faces the fami- 
lies on both sides with an able-to-decide- 
for-myself air which mystifies them all. 
Stanton, on the other hand, cannot but 
look on in open-eyed wonderment at what 
her next move will be; and when she in- 
vites the odious woman, Mrs. Blakemore, 
to a dinner in their home, he is dum- 
founded. 

Mrs. Blakemore’s personality rather 
catches Marion off guard, as she had 
planned a campaign with an ordinary type 
of woman, whereas she has to meet a 
rather unusually self-possessed one. 

The entire situation is ludicrous, as 
Marion merely makes merry at Mrs. 
Blakemore’s expense, yet without detract- 
ing from her personal refinement and 
duties as hostess. 

The book is bound to be a winner, owing 
to the unusual manipulation of a too cus- 
tomary situation. 


Lord Loveland Discovers America* 


Lord Loveland is an attractive young 
Englishman, who comes to America to 
find an heiress because his fortunes are 
fallen. On the way over he meets a 
charming girl, falls in love with her, but 
does not seriously consider her, since she 
is not reputed wealthy. 

In America Lord Loveland finds him- 
self in a most ludicrous predicament. He 
is taken for his valet, who had robbed him 
before his leaving England. His letter 
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of credit proves useless; his letters of in- 
troduction are laughed at; he is ejected 
from the Waldorf-Astoria; and at last he 
finds refuge in a cheap East Side restau- 
rant, where he earns his bread as a waiter 
and plays hero in a perilous fire. 

When it all comes right in the end, Lord 
Loveland finds himself engaged to the girl 
on the boat, and finds also that while she 
is not an heiress, she is at least a popular 
dramatist, whose nom de plume has hidden 
her real identity during the course of his 
wooing. 

The book is mostly sprightly comedy, 
with plenty of bright dialog and the quick 
movement of “things happening.” For 
once the English hero fails to prove an 
insufferable cad, and for once the Amer- 
ican heroine is a true woman, a faithful 
representation of the best of her kind. 


The Biography of a Boy* 

These are further adventures of 
“Binks,” the hero of The Memoirs of a 
Baby. “Binks” is a good-sized boy now, 
and has a little brother, Thomas. The 
two together rival “Helen’s Babies” in 
small-boy characteristics. The father and 
mother of “Binks” are almost as remark- 
able as “Binks” himself, while Aunt 
Emma is still in close communication, 
armed with her suggestions for raising 
children. 

Perhaps the most interesting phase of 
the book is that which shows the boy 
“Binks” in transition—the wicked “Binks,” 
who grows sulky over guinea-hens and 
elopes with a small disciple of Christian 
Science. 

“Binks” may be taken in small doses or 
large—preferably the former. A little of 
him goes a good way, though that little is 
heartily enjoyable. 


The Seventh Noont 


This is a story with an original plot and 
a good deal of excitement up to the 
dénoucment. ‘The situation depicted is 
that of a man who, before taking a poison 
that is not supposed to kill for seven days, 
makes a vow to give his life for another 
during those seven days if an opportunity 
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offers; otherwise, to spend the time in 
enjoying the things his heart craves for, 
but which he cannot, as a poor man, have. 

The opportunity to be useful to a 
charming girl, whose brother is an opium 
eater, presents itself; and the young man 
seizes it, with quite remarkable results. 
But—he also falls in love with the girl, 
and the “seventh noon,” at which he has 
elected to die, is approaching. Here we 
reach the least virile portion of the book. 
for after hours of agony the hero dis- 
covers that the poison does not work, that 
he will not die, and that he may now woo 
the girl. We can only trust that the high, 
chivalrous note he has struck during his 
career of seven days will be sustained 
after the shadow of death is removed far 
from him. 

In every respect the story is entertain- 
ing, and not a little unique. 


Peggy the Daughter* 


As usual with Miss Tynan’s stories, this 
one is sweetly touching. Irish in setting, 
it tells of an impecunious and reckless 
young nobleman who abducts a wealthy 
Quakeress, and then discovers that he 
loves her. But during the abduction he 
has shot a man, and for this act is im- 
prisoned immediately after his wedding. 
In those years of sorrow and waiting his 
wife brings up his little girl by his 
first wife, and Peggy the daughter falls in 
love with the son of the great judge who 
had sent her father to prison. This in- 
volves heartbreak on the part of the 
lovers, and only after the boy’s father has 
made reparation by having Peggy’s father 
released is happiness restored. 

This is a tale of a clean, sweet variety, 
and yet possessed of a distinctively lit- 
erary quality in its manner of writing. 


The Kingdom of Slender Swordst 


Mrs. Post Wheeler has utilized her 
Japanese experience to give a background 
for her newest novel. The story has the 
usual weaknesses of Hallie Erminie Rives. 
The plot is execrable ; every known device 
is employed, from an airship in common 
use to a remarkable projectile, an inven- 
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Erminie Rives. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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tion so wonderful that by its impact a 
canary bird is reduced to a tiny heap of 
yellowish dust. 

The story concerns a young secretary 
of the American legation and a beautiful 
American girl visiting in Japan. The way 
in which their romance becomes entangled 
in a plot to blow up the American squad- 
ron in the harbor at Yokohama furnishes 
the more exciting episodes. 

The real value of the story lies in its 
portrayal of Japanese life and in its pic- 
tures of beautiful Japan. Mrs. Wheeler 
has the truly descriptive pen—she can 
re-create atmosphere and can paint won- 
derfully in words. Her Kingdom of 
Slender Swords will find large numbers of 
interested readers who are not concerned 
with methods of literary composition, but 
her more discriminating admirers will 
praise the book for its fine reproduction of 
scenes in a land toward which all eyes are 
eagerly turned. 


The Man Outside* 


In this entertaining piece of romantic 
fiction a young English lord, heir to an 
earldom, decides to assume a family name 
minus a title and go forth unencumbered 
by connections of rank to seek love and 
adventure as they come to men who have 
to depend on themselves for a livelihood 
and a career. 

John Paget goes to London, enters as a 
boarder in a Bloomsbury establishment, 
and by chance becomes the benefactor of 
an American heiress. He falls in love 
with her and determines to marry her, to 
this end following her to the Continent. 

The girl’s father becomes involved in 
a piece of speculation that places him in 
the hands of an unscrupulous magnate, 
who makes the daughter’s hand in mar- 
riage the price of peace. To save her 
mother, whose good name enters into the 
problem, the girl consents to accede to the 
demands made, though her heart is given 





*Tue Man Ovutswe. By Wyndham Mar- 
tyn. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


to Paget. Then Paget and another ad- 
mirer go in for an adventure, the result 
of which is to save the girl. In the end, 
Paget, who has succeeded to his father’s 
title in the meantime, takes his proper 
place in the world and receives his reward. 

There are many weak places in the plot, 
and a somewhat disappointing tameness 
follows the promise of live adventure and 
brilliant romancing. 


The Rosary* 


This is as beautiful a love story as we 
have read in some time. The scenes are 
laid mostly in Great Britain; the hero is a 
young English artist of promise; the 
heroine is a plain English girl, somewhat 
older than her lover, but whose wonderful 
voice makes up for her lack of facial 
beauty. 

Jane’s singing of “The Rosary” by 
chance at one of her aunt’s private con- 
certs, reveals to the young artist the per- 
fect woman he has been seeking. Through 
a misunderstanding caused by Jane’s con- 
sciousness of her plainness, the lover is 
rebuffed in a way that hurts him inde- 
scribably. Then comes a year of heavy- 
hearted silence, both the man and the 
woman living far apart, with hearts cry- 
ing out for a reunion. An accident occurs 
—the artist loses his eyesight. Disguised 
as a nurse, Jane goes to him, ministers 
unto him, gives him a new reason for 
living, and finally affects a reconciliation. 

The character drawing is unusually fine ; 
the sentiments are elevated and uplifting. 
The story is dedicated to the power of 
love as true love develops the best in both 
man and woman. Finally the optimistic 
note is struck in the new bent which the 
artist’s creative genius takes. Deprived of 
his sight, he turns from pictures to music, 
love providing him with the hands that 
will turn his dreams and visions to reali- 
ties. 








*THe Rosary. By Florence T. Barclay. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





FICTION 


BREEZES FROM THE SOUTHLAND 
By Josie S. Mayes. 

A strange collection of breezy stories not bear- 
ing any relation to one another, yet each one 
good in itself. One is especially catching, “The 
Seed We Sow,” relating the conversation of three 
lads who discuss their future. After mention- 
ing the professions one chap declares, “I’se gine 
to be a man.” This alone savors of youth- 
fulness, while the other “breezes” tend to the 
more advanced theories and ideas of an educa- 
tional plane. ‘Taken collectively the tales are 
interesting in their dissimilarity. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


CANVAS DOOR, THE 
By Mary Far.ey SANBORN. 

A sweet, if somewhat lifeless, story of a semi- 
immortal Allegra, who stepped out of a painting 
in the library of a wealthy young squire and 
became the bosom friend of the Squire’s un- 
happy little wife. Through Allegra, Grant and 
Alice are reunited, but the Boy falls hopelessly 
in love with this charming “Lady in Yellow,” 
whose beauty is almost indescribable in that it 
is so ethereal. Then, just when Allegra has 
promised to marry Billy, there is a fire at the 
manor, and in the excitement Allegra passes once 
more—and forever—through the canvas door of 
the picture and is never again seen or heard 
from. B. W. Dodge & Co. 


CHANEY’S STRATAGEM. 
By Hannan C. PInnix. 

Neighborhood gossip in a small rural com- 
munity will never cease to prevail, and this lit- 
tle old-fashioned book treats of the small things 
in the lives of the people of W—ville. 

Designing mammas angling for a wealthy 
catch and visiting Englishmen are quite common- 
place, but through the efforts of Chaney, an old 
mammy, and colored Tom, valet for a desirable 
man, they expedite matters by their freedom in 
carrying tales between their respective homes. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


DAYSMAN, THE. 
When Arizona was a Territory, the West was 
new and gold mines the talk of the hour, there 


journeyed from New York one John Treverin 
with his wife and small son. 

They found a mine and madé some friends, 
but before wealth came, that grim monster, 
Death, stepped in and took off first the wife 
and later the husband. John Junior was sent 
back to his maternal grandparent—an Eastern 
financier. 

Educated in the East, John grows up to man- 
hood, and his grandfather has hopes that he will 
some day take his place. John, however, has 
other aspirations, and secret longings for his 
early Arizona home. The unfinished work of 
his father and the long-idle mine appeal to 
him strongly. So there comes a break with his 
grandfather, and John takes Greeley’s advice. 

And once out West things happen—all sorts 
of things, and John meets the only girl, which, 
of course, is a very important part of the story. 
Politics, plans and plots all play a part, but 
pe pee is beautifully straightened out in the 
end. 

One might suggest that the author (who is 
anonymous) study conciseness and use fewer 
words in his next volume. 


Cochrane Publishing Company. 


DEEP SEA WARRIORS. 
By Basit Luspock. 

A body of fearless men, with muscles of 
iron, are described in this typical sea yarn. A 
hard crowd of sailors representing the scum of 
all nationalities manned the ship, and in the 
absence of excitement at sea they battle among 
themselves. The dangers and privations which 
they must endure would tend to make a life at 
sea dreaded, yet those who have followed the sea 
could not be persuaded to resume life as land- 
lubbers. 

From a literary standpoint there is little to 
commend about the book, yet it cannot but at- 
tract attention for the trip around the Cape of 
Good Hope bound for England. 

The story is written and illustrated by the 
author of Before the Mast and Round the Horn. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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DIVINE SEAL, THE. 
By Emma Louise Orcutt. 

A most improbable story of Arctic explora- 
tions, bordering largely onthe nature of a fairy- 
tale.. The explorers meet a trio of northern in- 
hibitants who are afloat on an ice floe, but 
strangely enough, their danger seems to weigh 
lightly upon them. Their rescue leads to hor- 
rifying experiences and opens marvelous paths 
for further exploration to the newcomers. 

There is little to commend in the story, since 
it deals with little beside utter impossibilities. 


C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


DRAG-NET, THE, 
By ExvizaserH BAKER BoHAN. 

While awaiting the settlement of an estate, 
a Yale graduate at the close of his college life 
finds himself adrift to face the problems of the 
world. By a curious turn of affairs he becomes 
a police officer, thereby seeing the suffering in 
our penal institutions, which arouses his better 
side to action against the incarceration of inno- 
cent individuals for slight or no causes. Al- 
though of high birth he marries a winsome- 
looking ex-convict, who, like himself, is only too 
anxious to aid the distressed. One can hardly 
approve of Prentiss Morella marrying a girl to 
reform her, but in this case it has few evil re- 
sults. His keen interest regarding prison life 
is devoted to the publication of a paper, wherein 
he denounces the houses of ill repute and in 
scathing language undermines the owners of 
such dives. “The drag-net is only out after the 
poor and the helpless, the irresponsible, the 
weak. Those who commit colossal crimes are 
never caught in it.” 

He meets with the usual rebuffs for his in- 
terference, but he is willing to be a “muck-raker, 
a meddlesome iconoclast and a hot-headed youth 
without wisdom of experience” in the eyes of 
his enemies provided he accomplishes his aim. 

Many parts of the book are decidedly repel- 
lant, yet on the whole Morella fights a big battle 
and meets with some success. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


FARMING IT. 
By Henry A. SHUTE. 

A delightful study of the experiments a an 
overworked city man who went into the coun- 
try to try “farming it,” with the most exciting 
and in some ways most extraordinary results. 
Judge Shute writes half playfully in his intro- 
duction that he would not want to deter any 
one from an effort to realize the ambition of 
living an outdoor life by his frank revelation of 
some of the less charming aspects, but he rec- 
ognizes the rather exaggerated attractions which 
are popularly attributed to farm life and he 
wishes to help his fellow men to go in for farm- 
ing with open eyes. However, this sincerely 
serious purpose is somewhat lost to view in the 
exquisitely entertaining chapters that describe 
this one man’s “Country Life.” Readers of all 
kinds will be immensely amused by it and will 
find it quite as remarkably clever as a book of 
this sort could be. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


NIGHT OUT, A. 
By Epwarp PEpte. 

The reprint of a short story, very entertain- 
ing and exceedingly funny. The frontispiece 
portraying a much-mangled and be-bandaged 
cat gives the keynote to the tale. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


PRIDE OF THE RANCHO, THE, 
By Henry E, Smiru. 

Following two college youths to the West 
on their search for health we are led into the 
camps of warm-hearted individuals who live 
quite peaceably, yet not without fear of the 
Indians, whose trails are too close for comfort. 

The author knows the weakness of the red 
men and how much cunning makes up their 
daily lives. It is but natural to anticipate trou- 
ble between the pent-in man of the East and the 
savage, though the story teaches that the Indian 
is by no means utterly savage. 

The care-free maidens of the ranch are espe- 
cially lovable because of their dissimilarity to 
their Eastern sisters, and a romance is but a 
natural consequence. 

J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 


RUM AND RUIN. 
By Epwarp R. Ror. 
A lurid tale written in the interests of the 
temperance cause, excellent in purpose, but crude 
in execution. Laird & Lee. 


SEA OF MATRIMONY, THE. 
By Jessie H. Cuixps. 

A coarse theme, inartistically treated, deal- 
ing with questions that had better be left alone 
in fiction. A decided bitterness on the matri- 
monial question pervades the book. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


SINKING SHIP, THE. 
By Eva LatHsury. 

A piece of fiction that immediately suggests 
The Servant in the House and The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back. It takes up the regenera- 
tion of a group of theatrical people through the 
fine character and Christian practice of the 
daughter of the “star.” Miss Lathbury accom- 
plishes a quite remarkable character in this 
young girl, but the tale as a whole leaves much 
to be desired from the point of literary artistry. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


SINS OF SOCIETY. 
By Ceci, RALEIGH. 

A story of deception, gambling and its debts, 
felony and slander. Beautiful Lady Marian 
Beaumont fritters away her fortune at the bridge 
table hoping for a change in luck that will in- 
crease her rapidly diminishing accounts. Her 
inability to pay her debts leads to her threat- 
ened expulsion from a fashionable club, when 
Noel Ferrers, who mysteriously leaps into ex- 
clusive circles, comes to her rescue. His methods 
are extremely unscrupulous, but being of a de- 
signing mind and dealing with a morphia fiend 
he can conceal his motive behind a cloak of 
interest and friendship. He persuades Marian 
to borrow money from a pawnbroker on a 
loaned tiara of great value, and by instructing 
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her in the course to deceive the money-lender 
(which she follows). She thereby places her- 
self completely in Ferrers’ power. He uses it to 
demand her charming sister’s hand in marriage, 
which leads to cruel complications. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


WHERE MEN HAVE WALKED. 
By Henry RuHOobEs. 

A remarkable tradition of one of the small 
islands off the Florida coast, telling of a leper 
pirate into whose hands fell a shipwrecked 
youth. 

The leper was a lighthouse keeper, and though 
he neglected his duty and lay in wait for wrecks 


The Book News Monthly 


which abounded in the vicinity, his uncleanness 
prevented any one’s interference. Cherishing a 
hatred for mankind, owing to his forced soli- 
tary condition, his delight was in the wrecks 
where most lives were lost, and rich plunder- 
hunting became his most keenly enjoyed occu- 
pation. 

By means of a strange discovery the unfor- 
tunate lad who became his companion learned 
of buried treasures which he fought desperately 
with the pirate to seize. The events of the 
lives of both men are of the nature of fairy 
tales and open untrodden paths to great wealth 
and adventure. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


BEGINNINGS OF NEW YORK, THE. 
By Mary ISsABELLA ForsyTH. 
A brief sketch of Old Kingston, the First 
State Capital of New York, the first af a series 


of historical monographs now being issued. 
Richard G. Badger. 


DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND, THE. 
By Sir ArrHur P. Douctas. 

New Zealand is one of the little known great 
countries of the world. It was acquired by 
England only seventy years ago without conten- 
tion, and is a healthy, prosperous island of 
many attractions, from its magnificent alpine 
scenery to its pastoral lowlands and hill-girt 
harbors. The natives, originally savage, are 
now few in number, the flora and fauna are 
varied and interesting. Sir Arthur’s book 
makes no attempt at rhetorical flourish or word 
painting, but it leaves few items of general de- 
scription, both natural and civic or artificial, 
untouched. It opens with the history of discovery 
and settlement, geographical and racial charac- 
teristics; proceeds to physical and artificial fea- 
tures, including climate; then discusses govern- 
mental, political, financial, educational, labor, 
judicial and kindred topics. After this come 
the pictures of social, commercial and industrial 
life and colonial relations. The book is finely 
illustrated and contains a folding map. A timely 
volume in this day when the world seems to be 
growing small. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LEONARD. 

TRANSLATED BY E. JULES MERAS. 
Leonard was hair-dresser to Marie Antoinette. 
He also served Madame DuBarry and many 
other court ladies. His Recollections form a 


second volume in a new series, the “Court 
Series of French Memoirs,” and they are typi- 
cally French, almost too much so for a book 
printed in English. Leonard does not hesitate 
to be irank; he is the supreme egotist, proud 
of his accomplishments no matter how ill they 
reflect upon the woman with whom he came into 
contact. Sturgis & Walton. 


SPEECHES OF WILLIAM 
JENNINGS BRYAN. 

Mr. Bryan’s speeches, collected in two pocket 
volumes, revised and arranged by himself, with 
a biographical sketch by his wife. A number of 
photographs show Mr. Bryan at various ages 
from boyhood up. The speeches include those 
on the Tariff (1892), Bimetalism (1893), Money 
(1894), the Silver Question (1896), the Tariff 
(1908), forming the first volume. Volume 
II is divided into “Political Speeches,” “Speeches 
in Foreign Lands,” “Educational and Religious 
Speeches,” and “Miscellaneous Speeches.” 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL 
CHILDHOOD, THE. 
By KaruHarine E. Conway. 

Hearts will not fail to be touched by this 
pathetic little tale of a child’s blighted life. 
Through an accident at coasting this young 
chap was fatally injured, but a braver, more 
patient little sufferer one could hardly find. He 
is given everything that a loving father can 
conceive of for his entertainment, but his par- 
ticular interest lies along literary lines and he 
writes for the children’s column of a paper. All 
his contributions are found herein, further un- 
folding his delicacy of feeling and gentle nature. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 





FANTASY OF MEDITERRANEAN 
TRAVEL, A. 
By S. G. Bayne. 

A non-serious book of travel by the author of 
Quicksteps Through Scandinavia. — It is very 
American, very hearty and often very amusing. 

Harper & Brothers. 


FROM LOTOS TO CHERRY BLOSSOM. 
By SarAH GRAHAM MorrISON. 

A series of most interesting letters comprises 
this volume of travel. The author is undoubt- 
edly a student of ancient and Biblical history, 
and ably applies her knowledge in relating all 
details regarding the various stops she made in 
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visiting the different points along the way. The 
opening letters are quite humorous, but as the 
land of the lotos is reached, all the nonsense 
gives way to instructive descriptions and facts. 

The book is truly a storehouse of valuable in- 
formation, which a reader of works of travel 
cannot help commending highly for its free 
style and vivid descriptions. 


Cochrane Publishing Company. 


FROM SKETCH BOOK AND DIARY, 
By EvizasetH BUuTLER. 

These are selections from a diary covering 
a period from June, 1877, to February, 1906. 
In that time Lady Butler went into Ireland 
and spent some time among the wilds of Glen- 
aragh, with a later visit to County Mayo; trav- 
eled through parts of Egypt, went to the Cape 
and passed pleasant months in Italy, among the 
vine lands of Tuscany, in Siena, Perugia, Rome 
and under the shadow of Vesuvius. The com- 
ments are fragmentary, but cleverly put, with 
the fluency of a woman who has clear vision and 
a ready pen, while the descriptions possess that 
vividness which only a keen and large imagina- 
tion can secure. The pictures are in color, the 
whole making a handsome volume. 


Adam & Charles Black, London. 


HUNGARY. 
By ApriAN MARIANNE STOKES. 

A book of entertaining sketches and beauti- 
ful pictures reproduced in color from paintings, 
taking up the country of Austria. There is an 
excellent reason for a book of this kind inso- 
much as Austria is not often included inthe tour- 
ist’s itinerary, and therefore the country and 
people are but little known. The Austrians are 
sensitive regarding this ignorance and show a 
most pleased and obliging countenance to the 
traveler who comes seeking them out. An in- 
troduction gives the chief historical facts in the 
records of Austria, an excellent preface to the 
notes and comments and anecdotes that follow. 


Adam & Charles Black, London. 


HUNTING IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 
By Percy C. Mapberra. 

This is a plain tale of Mr. Madeira’s hunt- 
ing trip in British East Africa, where, according 
to recognized authority, big game hunting is 
unequaled by that in any other country. Mr. 
Madeira is not a rhetorician; he is a hunter, 
and his narrative, based on the copious notes 
made while on the expedition, comprises a large 
and valuable book. It is a volume of some 
three hundred pages, carefully indexed, supple- 
mented by maps and illustrated with a hundred 
and thirty pictures from photographs. Every 
reader interested in this subject, and there are 
many now that Colonel Roosevelt is returning, 
will want to read this book, and those contem- 
plating a similar trip will find it indispensa- 
ble in the matter of information. Much of the 
material first appeared in the “Metropolitan 
Magazine.” 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


IN THE GRIP OF THE NYIKA. 
By J. H. Parrerson. 

An account of adventures in British East 
Africa, on the occasion of two expeditions 
through the wilderness known as the Nyika. 
There were many dangers and hardships ac- 
companying the trips, and on one of them a life 
was lost. The book is illustrated from photo- 
graphs, and will prove eminently interesting to 
travel lovers, while to some it may afford a use- 
ful guide-book. 

The Macmillan Company. 


ITALIAN VIGNETTES. 
By Mary W. Arms. 

Italy has some eternal magic—there is no 
doubt about it. It attracts choice spirits who 
can write graciously of the peaceful days of 
travelers in that leisurely country and make you 
wish to be one of them. In the present in- 
stance there is a quite wonderful power of con- 
veying the Italian atmosphere and color in the 
simplest fashion. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


LAND AND THE LION, THE. 
By Witttam S. RAINSFORD, 

Since the Rev. Dr. William S. Rainsford was 
compelled to give up his pastorate, he has spent 
much of his time hunting big game in various 
parts of the world. His latest incursion was 
into Central Africa and in the identical region 
where former President Roosevelt has recently 
been shooting. For this reason his book has 
an unusual interest to those who are attracted 
by this sort of literary material. Dr. Rainsford 
has made no attempt at literary style in his 
large book, which gives an account of his travels 
through Uganda and his experiences with the 
big game, many of which were exciting and a 
few of which came near being disastrous. It 
is a plain narrative he gives of his trip and a lot 
of advice to others who may want to follow his 
example. It is not the place for a faint-hearted 
man nor for one who is sickly. The climate is 
generally temperate, but subject to sudden 
changes. Moreover, the pests and miasma are 
constant menaces to life and health, so that one 
must go prepared to fight foes without and 
within. The author gives a good deal of in- 
formation which is of a semi-scientific character 
with some interesting comments upon the peo- 
ple as well as the fauna and flora, but the crux 
of the book is his experience in hunting big 
game, and this will be read with avidity by such 
as enjoy that sort of thing. The book is splen- 
didly illustrated with photographs. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


LOTUS BUDS. 
By Amy Wison-CarMICHAEL. 

. A limited American edition of an English 
publication, The author is a missionary, and 
her study is of child life in the East. The book 
was written for lovers of children, and the pho- 
tographs, from which a large number of very 
beautiful photogravures have been made, were 
taken by Mr. Penn, of Oatacamund, a photog- 
rapher who is well known for his work in the 
South Indian hills. Most of the pictures are of 
babies, and they are quite wonderful, while the 
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text describes the missionary work being done 
among Indian children. The hospital work 
makes a most interesting story, and all whose 
hearts ache for a way to help to bring heathen 
children into the circle of privileges and benefits 
of Christianity will find this a most useful and 
informing volume. 

A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


MEXICO. 
By T. Puiip Terry. 

A Baedeker-like guide-book to the Mexican 
Republic, modeled on the famous series and sim- 
ilarly bound and printed. It contains eight hun- 
dred and twenty-four pages, covering the entire 
scope of the country’s cities, museums, pictures, 
cathedrals, mines, literature, architecture, rail- 
ways, etc. An indispensable book for the up-to- 
date traveler, complete in its information and 
fully supplied with maps and diagrams. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


SEMINOLES OF FLORIDA, THE. 
By Minnie Moore-WIttson. 

The first edition of this book was published 
in 1896, and the new issue comes enlarged and 
revised. The Seminoles were moved from Flor- 
ida to Indian Territory, when that province 
became the official home of the American In- 
dian, but a few of them refused to be taken 


from their native environment. Those few 
have remained in Florida, and have increased 
in numbers until there are some six or seven 
hundred of them. The present book makes a 
study of the life and character of this remnant 
of an interesting and very proud people. It 
is illustrated by cuts made from photographs. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


TRAILING AND CAMPING IN ALASKA. 
By ANpErson M. PoweELt. 

Mr. Powell’s book on Alaska is a racy result 
of ten years’ experience as a United States scout 
and trail-maker while prospecting in the Cop- 
per River district. The author certainly strains 
the reader’s wonder to a high tension when he 
talks about mountain heights, mineral deposits 
and forest resources. Older folk of to-day re- 
member the big tales that came to the East 
from California forty years ago. But Alaska 
puts that fairy story to the blush—according to 
Mr. Powell—and who can dispute it? As a lit- 
erary performance the book leaves much to be 
desired. It is stocked with facts, of course, but 
it must be confessed that the effort to make all 
things funny is a little wearisome—for the 
effort is too evident. However, the facts, the 
pictures and the news from such an unfamiliar 
wilderness of untold wealth, have their value in 
the literature of adventurous travel. 

A. Wessels Company. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


APPROACH TO THE SOCIAL 
QUESTION, THE. 
By Francis GrREENWooD PEABopy. 
Professor Peabody is a delightful writer who 
can make a philosophical subject attractive to 
the common intelligence. The book considers 
the social question in its relations to philosophy, 
sociology, economics, ethics, idealism and reli- 
gion. In general, the author finds the social 
question an ethical and indeed ultimately a spir- 
itual one—whatever its relations be to econo- 
mies, “The theory of ethics puts into one’s hand 
a master-key which not only unlocks the main 
gate of the social question, but admits one to 
the meaning of its separate parts.” The open- 
minded, Christian reader will be interested in 
the author’s sane discussion of the approaches 
to Christian spirituality—at one time in one 
way, and at another time in another way. The 
whole treatment is enlightening and goes far 
toward clarifying some problems of our day of 
importance to every one who thinks seriously. 
The Macmillan Company. 


CURB TO PREDATORY WEALTH, A. 
By W. V. MarsHALL. 

Mr. W. V. Marshall proposes a curb to 
predatory wealth by the use of a graduated tax. 
The initial rate being fixed by law from time 
to time, the “units of increase” remain constant- 
ly the same. Thus, for every million dollars 
added to an initial million one-tenth of a cent is 
added to the initial rate. If for a million dol- 
lars the initial tax is one cent on the dollar, 
for two millions it will be one and one-tenth 
cents on the dollar. The single-taxer does not 


prevent predatory exploitation while the grad- 
uated-taxer does. 

Whatever the political economist may say 
about Utopian schemes, it cannot be argued that 
Mr. Marshall simply proposes his general prin- 
ciple and then leaves it hanging in the air with- 
out thought of ways, means or consequences. 
He takes up questions of manner of assessment, 
decentralization, competition, the right of capi- 
tal, the right of self-interest, tariff, income and 
inheritance taxes, and subsidiary questions of 
various kinds. All this is argued under eight 
general propositions, clearly, succinctly, sanely, 
in a book of less than one hundred and forty 
pages. It is laid in moral fairness, but is not 


Socialistic. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 
By Heren L. SUMNER. 

In the heat of the controversy now raging 
about woman’s suffrage any fair-minded person 
will be glad to turn from the sentimental side 
of the argument to a seemingly unbiased inves- 
tigation of results actually accomplished for good 
or evil in countries or States where partial or 
unlimited suffrage is permitted to women. 

Such an investigation has been the two years’ 
work of Dr. Helen L. Sumner, whose specific 
task was to report conditions in Colorado. The 
report is a book of nearly three hundred pages 
of opinions, statistical tables, civic records and 
accounts and methods and effects gathered in 


‘ every legitimate way from many trustworthy 


sources. While it is claimed that “there is not a 
line of argument in the book,” but merely facts 
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and comparisons of evidence, it is easy to see 
that the whole book is an argument and intended 
to be an argument for woman’s suffrage. It 
could hardly be otherwise. 

It must be conceded, however, by the un- 
prejudiced reader, whatever his predilections on 
equal suffrage, that the investigation has been 
searching, thorough and fair. Pros and cons are 
all stated and figures have the appearance of 
neither lying nor making their users lie. The 
book contains much incidental information bear- 
ing on the subject of universal or equal suf- 
frage, and, as a whole, it must be commended 
and recommended as a contribution of much 
value to political, economic and social questions, 
with especial reference to the enfranchisement 
of women. Harper & Brothers. 


EVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISM. 
3y Epwarp BERNSTEIN. 
TRANSLATED BY EpitH C. Harvey. 

Bernstein is one of the ablest German so- 
cialistic leaders—and one of the sanest. This 
book was worth the translating, for English- 
speaking people ought to read the words of a 
Socialist who so frankly admits the modification 
of his views and concisely voices great princi- 
ples of human nature of universal application. 
Bernstein has no use for “finalities” and cannot 
believe in any final aim of Socialism, but he 
does strongly believe in the socialist movement 
as a forward march for the benefit of the work- 
ing classes toward a true democracy which is 
guided by the interests of those who work and 
create. He both defends Marx and takes issue 
with him. He contends that the Marxian con- 
ception of the interpretation of history is not 
in the materialistic sense deterministic, Bernstein 
has a place for moral and other influences upon 
history, beside the economic; he believes in 
slow evolution rather than in catastrophic rev- 
olution; he confesses to the power of traditional 
usages even over himself; an ideal ultimate aim 
is of secondary importance to the energetic pur- 
suit of proximate aims; he deprecates the moral 
decadence of much socialistic literature and sees 
that a class which is aspiring must have a sound 
morale and permit no deterioration. 

The book is very convincing in its frankly 
moral standard, although not the winning sort 
of work as that of Wells. 

B. W. Huebsch. 


HUMAN BEINGS VS. THINGS. 
By ASENATH CARVER COOLIDGE, 

This strong believer in universal peace makes 
another plea for the masses in a curious book. 
Now she desires to “clear out miserable murder- 
pens, the naval stations, sell cannon and guns 
for old iron and send young soldiers home to 
their mothers.” Her special care at present is 
to civilize tramps, and her method of reliev- 
ing the poor hoboes is as ludicrous to them as it 
1S impracticable to the reader. 

The Hungerford-Holbrook Company. 


INDIVIDUAL SOVEREIGNTY, 
By A. M. Lorenvz. 
This little book is a revised edition of the for- 
mer Picasure and Progress. The present title 


better indicates its point of view and trend—the 
individual is the most important thing in society. 
“A social problem is not settled right unless it 
is settled in a way that allows individual devel- 
opment.” This is hardly to be disputed. The 
argument is essentially hedonistic, except that it 
stands for the whole gamut of pleasures—sensu- 
ous, ideal, social—and holds that these motives 
of the free individual tend to morality, educa- 
tion and civilization. The keynote is that “to 
promote progress every sane and mature indi- 
vidual should be permitted to pursue his own 
happiness in his own way so long as he does not 
infringe on the similar rights of others.’ One 
finds here much that is stimulating, but one must 
remember that he is in the hands of an ex- 
tremist, who holds that “in the selection of his 
indulgences the individual should be supreme.” 
Where will this bring up? 

Mayhew Publishing Company. 


LABOR AND THE RAILROADS. 
By James O. FaGan. 

Mr. Fagan’s book of a year or so ago was 
one of such peculiar merit that much is to be 
expected on taking up his new volume. And 
here we find the same sane, clear putting of a 
practical man’s life-long experience with perhaps 
more real, courageous, constructive thinking. Mr. 
Fagan thinks the public ought to have an intelli- 
gent opinion about railroad affairs as a part of 
industrial interests. The people are full of snap 
judgment and the theoretical experts have writ- 
ten pages by the bundle, but just what the em- 
ployee knows is practically ignored. And yet he 
is the vital factor in the situation. No field of 
industry offers such profitable study as the 
everyday relations of labor, corporations and 
public opinion as do our railroads. 

That a comparatively satisfactory wage scale 
in certain branches of service has been arrived 
at is due to simple business compulsion. But 
much remains to be done. The gate-men at the 
crossings are highly responsible, yet they are 
unorganized and virtually forgotten. The rail- 
road management should take employees into its 
confidence. Economic and human questions 
should be frankly discussed. Yet Mr. Fagan 
holds that the manager must be authority. This 
is possible with a liberal policy like that of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which manages organiza- 
tion in its employes, but discountenances the out- 
side leader and disturber. 

Mr. Fagan takes up the questions of the rail- 
road and education, efficiency of service, pub- 
licity, responsibility and authority, and specifi- 
cally advocates the Pennsylvania system of 
management with regard to authority and the 
schedule. The book is interesting to the lay 
reader and ought to be of great value in solving 
industrial problems of larger application. 

Houghton Miflin Company. 


ROAD TO POWER, THE. 
By Kart KantTsky, 

This slender volume of one hundred and 
twenty-seven pages is an authorized translation 
by A. M. Simons. Kantsky is a disciple of 
Marx and has written extensively on social 
questions. The present treatise is a review of 
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the socialistic position and an argument in favor 
of Socialism as a political propaganda. A few 
sentences will indicate the author’s viewpoint: 
“We are revolutionists, and this not simply in 
the sense that the steam engine is a revolution- 
ist. The social transformation for which we are 
striving can be attained only through a political 
revolution, by means of the conquest of political 
power by the fighting proletariat. The only 
form of the state in which socialism can be real- 
ized is that of a republic, and a thoroughly dem- 
ocratic republic at that.” Kantsky argues in 
favor of a revolution without bloodshed and be- 
lieves that socialists should organize and pre- 
sent a solid front to the existing “capitalis- 
tic” parties. The book can hardly be classed 
as an original contribution to political thought. 
Samuel A. Bloch. 


SOCIAL SERVICE AND THE ART 
OF HEALING, 
By Ricuarp C. Casor. 

Of all the recent volumes on the healing art 
none is more sanely sensible or more delight- 
fully readable than Dr. Cabot’s Social Service 
and the Art of Healing. The author is a phy- 
sician of high standing and also an experienced 
social worker. ‘The keynote of the book is 
“team-work.” He holds that the physician, edu- 
cator and social worker are all closely interde- 
pendent. Neither can be at his best without the 
other two. This is team-work. But there is also 
another form of team-work, and that is between 
doctor and patient. Under this head Dr. Cabot 
discusses with convincing clarity and scope the 
question of veracity on the part of the physi- 


ANTHONIE AND CLEOPATRA, 
TITUS ANDRONICUS, 
TYMON OF ATHENS. 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Three more of the “First Folio” Shakespeare, 
edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
As this is the only reprinting of the “first folio” 
text that can be had in convenient and inex- 
pensive form, it is an important publication, 
and the notes, introductions and glossaries are 


more than ordinarily good. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


ARBOR DAY. 
By Ropert HaveEN SCHAUFFLER. 

This includes a history of Arbor Day, its 
observance and significance, with a large num- 
ber of practical selections on tree planting and 
conservation, and a Nature anthology. An excel- 
lent compilation for the use of teachers, since 
there are numerous suggestions here for the cel- 
ebration of Arbor Day. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


BRITISH ISLES, THE. 
By E. T. Tomiinson. 

A text-book arranged in the form of a travel 
story, relating how a group of school children 
went abroad and took in all the main points of 
interest in the British Isles. It is illustrated 
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cian. Lying to a patient, he argues, apart from 
general moral or religious motives, is sure to act 
as a boomerang. It is bad policy, simply from 
the pathological point of view. This he illus- 
trates by cases within his own knowledge. No 
social worker, physician or educator can afford 
to overlook this book. The ordinary patient 
needs it less. But as a reading book it is writ- 
ten with rare simplicity, perspicuity and moral 
force, for any one whom it may concern. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


WHY AMERICAN MARRIAGES FAIL. 
By Anna A. Rocers. 

The fact that there is a “divorce evil” and 
that so much attention is turning its way makes 
the first article—which gives its title to the book 
—perhaps the most important. But what the 
writer has to say about American men and Amer- 
ican mothers is quite as valuable to any reader 
who is wise enough not to take umbrage at 
criticisms which appear to be merited and which 
are evidently made with a whole-hearted desire 
to help. She pleads for more brains and greater 
steadiness in the special work of woman—the 
making of a home; for the simple amusements 
and simple diet for lack of which our American 
children suffer; and for that constant oversight 
of essentials, an oversight detached and sane, 
which so many mothers seem either unable or 
unwilling to give. She makes as straight thrusts 
at American masculine complacency as at our 
educational system, and her idea of a light equip- 
ment which shall really “prepare for rational 
living” is one it might pay to consider. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 





from photographs, and special attention is paid 
to information regarding the people, the cus- 
toms. the historic and literary places of inter- 
est and the industries of England, Scotland and 
Ireland. Houghton Mflin Company. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN 
ETHNOLOGY. BULLETIN 39. 
By Joun R. Swanton. 

This is devoted to Tlingit Myths and Texts, 
recorded by John R. Swanton at Sitka and 
Wrangell, Alaska, in 1904. 

Government Printing Office, Washington. 


CENTURY STUDENT’S MANUAL, THE. 
By T. SHarPER KNowLson. 

A small handbook prepared to help either the 
student or the more general reader to make the 
most of himself and his opportunities. Setting 
aside the “bread-and-butter” period, as Dr. 
Knowlson designates the working day, the ques- 
tion is: What can a man do with the time that 
is his own? A preliminary study is made of the 
theory of education, after which the author goes 
on to consider such matters as the “Requisites 
of Study,” “College vs. Private Study,” “Physi- 

cal Methods,” “Mental Habits,” The Right 
Use of Books.” This will give excellent ideas 
to many self-educators, who will do well to 
study it carefully. Frederick Warne & Co. 
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CRETE THE FORERUNNER 


OF GREECE 
By C. H. anno H. Hawes. 


DIAMONDS. 
By Sir WILLIAM CROOKEs. 


ROMAN LAW IN MEDIZVAL EUROPE. 


By Paut VINOGRADOFF. 

Three volumes in Harper’s “Library of Living 
Thought,” a series of pocket volumes that pro- 
vide scholarly studies by distinguished writers 
on subjects that make for a general education. 
The facts are carefully but briefly put as near 
outline form as possible, the idea being to pro- 
vide useful information not too technical to be 
appreciated by the average reader. 

Harper & Brothers. 


DUBLIN BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE, THE. 1728-1909. 
By Joun Cooke. 

This is modeled after The Oxford Book of 
English Verse. A careful examination of the 
works of Irish writers has been made and from 
them this comprehensive but select anthology 
has been made. The aim, as stated in the pref- 
ace, has been “to render the book a fully repre- 
sentative volume of Anglo- Irish verse.’ he 
earlier part of the volume is arranged chron- 
ologically; recent authors are distributed alpha- 
betically since their contemporaneousness made 
it difficult to deal with them according to years. 
Beginning with Goldsmith, the selections repre- 
sent a long line of poets, closing with such writ- 
ers as P. A. Sheehan, Dora Shorter, Trench, 
Yeats and Elia Young. 

Oxford University Press. 


EASY GERMAN STORIES. 
By C. E. Rigs. 

A school text-book for German students to 
be used early in the course. The stories are 
simple, easily translatable and would answer well 
for sight work. 

American Book Company. 


EDUCATION THROUGH MUSIC. 
By CyHaries Husert FARNSworTH. 

A text-book for the music teacher, showing 
the relation which music bears to other branches 
of study. The book begins with the kinder- 
garten and works upward, the plans being care- 
fully outlined and the methods concisely but 
clearly discussed. 

American Book Company. 


ENGLISH PARNASSUS, THE. 
Epirep By W. MacneiLe Dixon anv H. J. C. 
GRIERSON. 

This is an anthology of longer poems, and 
Save in three instances only complete poems 
appear. There are selections from The Canter- 
bury Tales, Marlowe's Hero and Leander, Mil- 
ton’s “Lycidas,” “LAllegro, ” “Tl Penseroso” 
and “The Nativity,” Pope’s “Rape of the Lock,” 
Burns’ “Tam o’Shanter,” Coleridge’s “Christa- 
bel,” Shelley's “A donais, ” Keats’ “Hyperion,” 
Arnold’s ‘ ‘Scholar Gypsy,” FitzGerald’s Rubai- 
yat. These are only a few of the poems printed, 


numerous unusual things appearing to help to- 
ward comprehensiveness and representativeness. 
Oxford University Press. 


EUROPEAN HERO STORIES. 
By Eva Marcu Tappan. 

A chronological study, in text-book form, ar- 
ranged for young readers, of the various heroic 
characters in European history, beginning with 
Alaric, Attila and Genseric, taking up the Nibe- 
lungs, Theodoric, Charles Martel and Charle- 
magne, thence on to King Arthur, Saint 
Patrick, Beowulf, Alfred, William the Conquer- 
or, King John, Peter the Hermit, Richard the 
Iron-Hearted, Petrarch, Columbus, Bruce, Joan 
of Arc and Napoleon Bonaparte. The whole 
forms a useful school history, interestingly put. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


EXPOSITION AND ILLUSTRATION 
IN TEACHING. 
By Joun ApAms. 

Important phases of teaching, considered from 
the English point of view. Professor Adams is 
professor of education in the University of Lon- 
don, and his chapters on exposition and illus- 
tration are distinctively valuable. Among the 
topics he discusses are “Mental Content,” “Men- 
tal Activity,” “Mental Backgrounds,” “Sugges- 
tion,” “Conditions of Presentation,” “Exemplifi- 
cation and Analogy,” “Elaboration,” “The Picture 
as Illustration,” “The Diagram as IIlustration,” 
“Dangers of Illustration.” Teachers will find 
many useful suggestions in these pages, and 
mange a solution for some disturbing prob- 
ems. 

The Macmillan Company. 


GAMES FOR THE PLAYGROUND, 
HOME, SCHOOL AND GYMNASIUM. 
By Jessie H. Bancrort. 

Instructions for playing a large variety of 
athletic games. Excellent for healthy boys and 
girls, an inspiration and help for the teacher 
and a suggestion for home amusements. Fully 
illustrated. 

The Macmillan Company. 


HISTORY OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE, THE. 
By Annie Lemp Konta. 

Ar unconventional text-book that takes up the 
literature of France from its beginnings to the 
present time and devotes two very interesting 
chapters to the origin of the newspapers and the 
“Forty Immortals of the French Academy.” The 
author treats her subject in a fresh, entertaining 
way, avoiding unnecessary details and technicali- 
ties and yet including all the salient points both 
in biography and literary criticism. The home 
student will treasure this volume, while the 
schools will find it indispensable. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATES. 
Epirep By Paut M. PEARSON. 

This volume collects the subjects of all inter- 
collegiate debates for the year 1909. A complete 
report of each debate is given, including a synop- 
sis of the speeches, both affirmative and nega- 
tive, the decisions rendered and in many cases a 
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summary of the rebuttals. The debaters them- 
selves have prepared the reports. Among the 
institutions represented are Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Brown, Dartmouth, Chicago, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Illinois, Williams and many others. 
No book so comprehensive as this has been is- 
sued, and every one interested in debates or 
public discussion will want the volume. 

Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 


LA BELLE AU BOIS DORMANT. 
3y EMMA FIsHER. 
Edited by F. G. Harrison. 


DEUX COMEDIES ENFANTINES. 
By M. REICHENBACH. 
Edited by J. E. Mansion. 


LA FARCE DE PAQUIN FILS. 
By L. LAILAVOIX. 


QUATRE CONTES DES MILLE ET 
UNE NUITS. 


Edited by R. de Blanchaud. 


CONTES DU PETIT CHATEAU. 
3y JEAN MAcE 
Edited by J. E. Maison. 


MON ETOILE 
By FE. Scrip. 
Edited by Neil S. Snodgrass. 


LES PETITES IGNORANCE 
DE LA CONVERSATION. 
sy CHARLES ROZAN. 


Blanchaud. 


Edited by R. de 


ANECDOTES SUR NAPOLEON. 
By Marco pE SAINt-HILAIRE. 
Edited by A. Auzas. 


LE BATAILLE DE WATERLOO. 


By Vicror Huco. 
Edited by R. P. Jago. 
CROISILLES. 
By A. pE MussET. 


Edited by S. Tindall. 


LE CHATEAU DE LA VIE, 
By E. LABouLAyeE. 

Edited by R. T. Currall. 

New volumes in “Crowell’s Shorter French 
Texts,” a series edited by J. E. Mansion. These 
are convenient pocket volumes, admirably adapt- 
ed for classroom use. ‘The selections are of 
the best and are carefully prepared, with notes, 
by eminent scholars. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
LAIRD AND LEE’S STANDARD 
VEST-POCKET ENGLISH-ITALIAN 
ITALIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

An unusually compact little volume, designed 
for pocket purposes, neatly bound in leather and 
carefully compiled. The arrangement is excel- 
lent, with a thumb index and a clear, fine type 
that is easily read. For practical working pur- 
poses this is a splendid little dictionary. 

Laird & Lee. 


The Book News Monthly 


LA PETITE PRINCESSE. 
By JEANNE MAIrReT. 

An entertaining French story for girl read- 
ers, designed for the classroom. It is carefully 
edited, with notes. 

American Book Company 


LE MEUNIER D’ANGIBAULT. 
By GeorcE SAND. 
Edited by J. W. Kuhne. 

An instructor in romance languages in North- 
western University has prepared this text-book 
for students in French. The original has been 
cut, but the form has been preserved in so far as 
possible, the volume being suitable for third- 
year reading classes. There is an introduction 
and plenty of notes. 

American Book Company. 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL. 
By CraupE G. LELAND AND OTHERS. 

The question: “Is a child’s life and mental 
development influenced by the books put within 
his hands,” is answered in this carefully compiled 
little book. Each contributor tells of the im- 
pressions made on youthful minds in his partic- 
ular State and toward what _ their tastes 
seem especially drawn. A strong plea for help- 
ful reading, with an idea of broadening the mind, 
is made with the intention of keeping those in- 
clined toward enlightenment away from the 
five-cent shows that are pitfalls and create a de- 
praved taste for unrefined entertainment. 

Besides the pithy talks by librarians and those 
having children’s interests at heart, the volume 
contains a list of selected books for young people 
arranged for graded reading in schools. 

Harper & Brothers 


NATURE STUDY. 
By Horace H. CUMMINGS 
A text-book for elementary grades, taking up 
the study of carth, air, water, fire, plants, min- 
erals, etc., with a view to giving the pupil a 
general idea of the great natural world. It is 
carefully illustrated. 
American Book Company. 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY. 
By Levi L. Conant. 

A treatment of both the theoretical and prac- 
tical sides of elementary trigonometry. The 
matter has been put to a classroom text, and 
the arrangement is concise and clear. 

American Book Company. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 
By Epwarp R. Rossrns. 
A text-book for high schools and college 
preparatory courses. Many diagrams are given, 
and the book is excellently arranged. 
American Book 


PUPIL’S NOTEBOOK AND STUDY 
OUTLINE IN ROMAN HISTORY. 
3y Epona M. McKINLey. 
A blank book with maps and outlines ready 
for filling in with the details of the lesson study. 
American Book Company. 


Company. 
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SELECT ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
By CHARLES LAMB. 
Edited by John F. Genung. 

One of the “Gateway” series, classic reprints 
for school use. These volumes follow the re- 
quirements of college entrance examinations, 
and Professor Genung writes a helpful introduc- 
tion and supplies the text with many useful 


notes, 
American Book Company. 


RURAL HYGIENE, 
By Isaac WILLIAMS Brewer. 

A handbook of sanitation, designed for the 
use of students in agricultural schools and for 
rural residents in the United States. It takes 
up dwellings, schools, water, food and diet, milk, 
ice, country stores, jails and roads, hogs, dis- 
eases and other practicable subjects. A good 
handbook, well arranged, thoroughly illustrated 
and prepared by an authority. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


TECHNIQUE OF SPEECH, THE. 
By Dora Duty Jones. 

This is a manual on vocal culture, a first ap- 
plication of the principles of the mechanism of 
speech to a study of English diction. Beginning 
with pure pronunciation, Miss Jones lays down 
rules for learning consciously to control the 
voca! organs and from this goes on to the sub- 
ject of singing as closely related to correct 
habits of speech. This is an excellent book for 
the teacher of elocution and vocalism. It is a 
trifle technical for general use. 

Harper & Brothers. 


WRITE IT RIGHT. 
3y AMBROSE BIERCE. 

A blacklist of literary faults, giving some 
seventy pages of examples of bad form in ex- 
pression, the incorrect form being followed by an 
explanation as to why it is wrong and an ex- 
ample of the way it should be. 

Neale Publishing Company. 








ART AND MUSIC 





BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN. 
3y C. HanpANE MACFALL. 

This is a large book, beautifully illustrated. 
Mr. Macfall has taken the great artists of the 
eighteenth century, Rubens, Van Dyke, Velas- 
quez, Reynolds, Romney and Gainsborough, and 
after giving the most interesting of the biographi- 
cal data that concern them, has shown how 
their art reached, in many cases, its highest form 
of expression in the portrayal of children. In 
each case examples are given in color process 
pictures, tastefully mounted. This is more than 
a work of valuable art commentary; it is a com- 
prehensive portfolio of masterpieces of eighteenth 
century painting. It is a volume at once inform- 
ing and delightful and is most artistically made. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


BOOK OF OPERAS, A. 
By H. E. Kreneie. 

Seventeen standard operas are here studied 
historically and musically, They are “Hansel and 
Gretel,” “Lohengrin,” “Die Meistersinger,” “Par- 
sifal,” “Tristan and Isolde,” “’Tannhauser,” “Der 
Freischiitz,” “Aida,” “La Traviata,” ‘Faust,’ 
“Mefistofele,” “Fidelio,” “Don Giovanni,” “Die 
Zauberflote,” “Le Nozze di Figaro” and “The 
Barber of Seville.” A very thorough historical 
reckoning is made of each, the plots are outlined 
and discussed and the music is subjected toa 
critical comment. A useful book for the opera- 
goer, but of especial interest to the serious stu- 
dent of operatic music. 

The Macmillan Company. 


FRENCH PASTELLISTS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, THE. 
$y HALDANE MACFALL. 

A series of essays on the French pastellists 
who played so important a part in the art of the 
eighteenth century. Much of this is new infor- 
mation, brought together for the first time and 
given an attractive setting in a large, beautiful 
book, with fifty-two plates in color—repro- 
ductions of famous pastels. These have been 





obtained only by special permission and with 
much labor, as many of the pictures are in pri- 
vate collections. They comprise such subjects as 
“Pompadour,” by La Tour; “Louis XV,” by La 
Tour; “Madame Chardin,” by Chardin; “Mar- 
quise de Crussols,” by Vigée Lebrun; and “Duc 
d’Angouléme,” by Boze. Mr. Macfall writes 
picturesquely, in an entertaining way that any 
reader can be pleased with. 

The Macmillan Company 


GUIDE TO MODERN OPERA, A. 
By EstHer SINGLETON. 

A popular guide to opera that gives a synop- 
sis of all the operas now most in use in Amer- 
ica. Even such up-to-date things as “Thais,” 
“Elektra,” “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” 
and “Pelléas and Mélisande” are here. An in- 
troduction discusses the “Music of the Future.” 
This is the most comprehensive and convenient 
opera guide we have seen. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, THE. 
VOLUME 38. 

The bound volume of “The Studio,” compris- 
ing July, August, September and October of 
1909. These numbers contain some unique spec- 
imens of color work and many beautiful half- 
tones. 

John Lane Company. 


MADONNA, THE. 
By Paine L. Hare 
A series of reproductions of famous paint- 
ings which originally appeared in the magazine, 
“Masters of Art,” 1s here put into book form 
with a running commentary that describes the 
various pictures. Bates & Guild Company. 


SAVOY OPERAS. 
By W. S. Gi.perr. 
Here we have the text of four popular Savoy 
operas, “The Pirates of Penzance,” “Patience,” 
“Princess Ida” and “The Yeomen of the 
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Guard.” Sir William Gilbert has prepared the 
text, and a long series of handsome illustra- 
tions in color have been made by W. Russell 
Flint. Sir William Gilbert’s introduction gives 


the histories of the four operas, and those inter- 
ested in these famous pieces will find here a book 


well worth possessing. 
George Bell & Sons, London. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


ATYS, A GRECIAN IDYL AND 
OTHER POEMS, 
By Biancue S. WacstarrF. 

These are the verses of a writer under the 
influence of Keats. The long title poem resem- 
bles passages of “Endymion,” though it is blank 
verse in form. There is rich imagery here, as 
in the lines on Atys’ youthful charm— 


“Such bodily beauty was as poetry,— = 
His grace and charm were sweet as music 1s, 
For like a moving melody he came 
And paused beside the stream.” 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


DEPORTMENTAL DITTIES. 
By Harry GRAHAM. 
Characteristically humorous verses on manners 
—clever take-offs on awkwardness of conduct 
generally. Gordon Grant has made the pictures, 
amusing pen sketches touched with caricature. 


Duffield & Co. 


ECHOES AND PROPHECIES. 
By V. D. Hyps-Voct. 

Under this enigmatic title the author puts 
forth two plays, “Love and Lovers” and “In Ye 
Olde Colonie.” Both are attempts at dramatic 
composition, undertaken without sufficient knowl- 
edge of plot construction and the management of 
dialog. “Dives and Lazarus,” which the au- 
thor calls “a dramatic poem of the proletariat,” 
is also included. It is not dramatic, and to call 
it a poem would be an abuse of the word from 
which even the most charitable of readers would 


shrink. 
Ariel Press. 


ELIZABETH OF BOONESBOROUGH, 
By Partie FRENCH WITHERSPOON. 
Elizabeth of Boonesborough is a book which 
will please the discriminating lover of typog 
raphy. Its well-proportioned page is composed 
in bold-faced Scotch types, and the impression 
is made on a suitable paper, but the contents 
are of a most indifferent character, and are evi- 
dently the work of one who is too enthusiastic 
for publication to wait until the technics of 
verse have been mastered. The title poem is 
a lengthy ballad of pioneer days, and is com- 
posed in the swinging meter of “Locksley Hall,” 
but this measure has been stiffly handled by the 
author, and there is a frequent disregard of ac- 
cent in order to complete a rhyme. In fact, 
this stricture may be applied to all the composi- 
tions of this book. Here may be found com- 
mitted the baldest solecisms of verse, and the 
grammar, sense and thought are ruthlessly sac- 
rificed to fill out a line or make a rhyme. Though 
the book contains some three or four thousand 
lines, not one of the poems has any distinction 

or merit. 
Poet Lore Company. 


ENGLISH LOVE POEMS, OLD 
AND NEW. 
Epitep sy Horatio SHEAFE Krans. 

A pocket anthology that has no companion 
among our smaller anthologies devoted to spe- 
cial branches of poetry. ‘The poems here in- 
cluded are all indubitably lyric. To use the edi- 
tor’s own words: “This collection admits only 
poems that are brief, spontaneous, song-like, im- 
passioned or aglow with feeling, simple, direct, 
immediate in their appeal, and it debars such 
lyrics as, amorous though they be, are still sick- 
lied o’er with the cast of thought and philosophy. 
And two other kinds of verses are beyond the 
pale of this anthology: verses whose ardor has 
cooled in quest of fantastic conceits and of 
ingenious rhetorical devices, and verses in 
which love is but the plaything of a pretty wit 
or antic fancy.” The poets included are Wyatt, 
Surrey, Spenser, Sidney, Lodge, Greene, Dray- 
ton, Marlowe, Raleigh, Shakespeare, Campion, 
Wotton, Heywood, Donne, Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont, Browne, Wither, Herrick, Waller, Love- 
lace, Goldsmith, Cowper, and so on down to 
Tennyson and Browning and other nineteenth 
century poets. There are many rare poems lit- 
tle known, used in the collection. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


CHRISTUS CENTURIARUM. 
By James Davipson DINGWELL. 

The Christ of the Centuries is a recitation of 
the Messianic story, and the life and passion of 
our Lord. It is composed in quatrains with one 
alternate rhyme, which is a meter suited only 
for ballads, and one which is always apt to fall 
into strained expressions, hunting for the rhyme, 
and flat monotony when employed on any but an 
impassioned theme. In this case all of these 
faults are apparent. Though the poetical merit 
of the poem is inconsiderable, there is in it an 
earnestness of thought and a sincerity of purpose 
that may redeem its obvious faults for some 
readers. Richard G. Badger. 


HAUNTED HOUSE, THE. 
By Henry Percivat SPENCER. 

“The Haunted House” is the title poem of a 
collection of heterogeneous lyrics, most of which 
appear without any caption, and are mere poet- 
ical jottings. “The Haunted House” is com- 
posed in the manner of Poe’s “Raven,” and re- 
sembles it somewhat in meter. In the “Ode to 
the Hermit Thrush” the author attains a fair 
degree of poetical facility, and has almost suc- 
ceeded in composing a lovely poem. In meter 
and somewhat in its expressions it follows Lloyd 
Miftlin’s incomparable ode, “The Thrush.” It 
would have improved this book greatly if the 
author had held his verse in reserve until he 
had matured it, rather than have permitted it 
to be put into print in an inchoate state. 


Richard G. Badger. 
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LAYS OF A LAZY DOG. 
By Teopy. 

Clever verses by D. K. Stevens, puporting to 
have originated with a superior puppy. The 
illustrations by Katharine Maynadier Browne 
are entertaining. 

John W. Luce Company. 


POEMS WRITTEN IN EARLY 
YOUTH AND OTHERS. 
By Grorck MEREDITH. 

This volume brings together Meredith's earlier 
poems, selections from the first edition of Mod- 
ern Love, and a variety of other pieces. There 
are a number of things from the Poems of 1851, 
“Love in the Valley,” “To a Skylark,” “The Two 
Blackbirds,” etc.; eighteen poems from Modern 
Love, and fourteen later poems, some of which 
have not appeared in any permanent collec- 
tion. This volume supplements, in a sense, the 
Collected Works of George Meredith, already 
issued in a number of pocket volumes by the 
Scribners. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


NEW POEMS. 
By Witt1am Watson. 

Here are the dignity and allegiance to the 
high traditions of English verse which have 
always marked Mr, Watson’s books. His blank 
verse grows simpler, and his songs are limpid 
and keenly brief. Loveliness of phrase and deep- 
toned music prevail in these pages, and here 
and there are verses of lighter vein, showing a 
gift of humor. Mr. Watson is never better 
than in personal avowals and confidence— 


“Contentment have I known in lowlands green, 
A quiet heart by mead and lisping rill, 
But joy was with me on the cloven hill, 
And in the pass where strife of gods hath been.” 


Thus does he show himself scion of Words- 
worth and Arnold. 
John Lane Company. 


HARMONIES. 
By M. A. De Worre Howe. 

“Reading this book has done me good," said 
a woman concerning Mr. Howe’s “Harmonies.” 
It is in truth a book to do one good, for it is 
the expression of a sincere and thoughtful mind. 
The poems are helpful and uplifting, without 
any sacrifice of literary charm. We quote one 
of the poems from the end of the volume: 


THE INNER CHAMBER 
Peace dwelt with her, and faith, and gentleness, 
And all things else that dwell with souls be- 
nign. 
Hath she not left these in some visible shrine 
Whereunto we may press 
In holy pilgrimages, to renew 
Our — that had been weakness but for 
er! 
Nay, there is naught for outward view; 
I may not open any door and say, 
“Here with these trappings of her mortal day 
Some living part of her is still astir.” 
lhis may not be, but reared within my heart 
A secret, inner chamber stands apart, 


All furnished forth with her. There charity 
And justice side by side appear, 

Not as mere dreams of good, 

But as they stood 

Embodied in herself unchangeably : 

A charity that spreads like shafts of light, 
Glowing with warmth and radiance near, 

Yet searching, reaching every lair of night; 
A justice, like God’s mercy, fain to see 

In every soul an equal weight and worth, 
And, seeing, to withhold from none on earth 
The bread of love, the cup of sympathy. 
And here, the more to glorify the place 

With what she was, 

Are ancient firm beliefs in the old cause 

Of truth eternal, and, through heaven-sent grace, 
A smiling courage still by them to live. 
Here, too, is humor, warm and sensitive, 
Playing like a summer breeze 

Through open windows flooded with the sun, 
Tempering the air with all felicities 

Of true proportion, 

Hither I come for solace from the moil 

And emptiness without; 

And all about 

The signs of her—these and so many more!— 
Blend as they blent of yore 

In aspirations deep 

And yearnings oft untold 

For then her heart would ever keep 
Inviolate from hurt or soil. 

These thoughts of her like tapestries enfold 
My inner chamber, whence I turn again, 
Refreshed, renewed, to face the world of men. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


RILEY ROSES. 
By James Wuitcoms RILEy 
A charming book, composed of choicely dec- 
orated pages that set forth three Riley poems 
appropriately illustrated by Howard Chandler 
Christy. The verses take up “A Discouraging 
Model,” “Old-Fashioned Roses” and “A Rose,” 
and the pictures are full of fascination. The 
decorations are elaborate, but in good taste, 
the whole making a delightful companion vol- 
ume to That Old Sweetheart of Mine and Out 
to Old Aunt Mary’s. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


SONNETS. 
By Fanny Purpy Parmer. 

These are thoughtful sonnets, and often pic- 
turesque with the wealth of Californian scen- 
ery. They speak of a life given to noble books 
and to happy reveries on philosophy and the 
pageant of history. Of California Mrs. Palmer 
writes with affectionate sympathy: 


“Through meadows green She muses on her 
past 

When Mission bells ring out their call to 
prayer; 

Or, rapt in Self, surveys Her heavens that 
brood 

O’er lofty Peaks with lovely Valleys vast— 

The bees drone heavy in the honeyed air, 

The Mourning Dove laments in solitude.” 


Paul Elder & Co. 
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TRIAL OF CHRIST, THE. 
By Joun B. Kaye. 

Inscribing his book “to all who love Christ 
and His Truth and hate Injustice and Persecu- 
tion,” and defending Judas in a plausible pref- 
ace, Mr. Kaye outlines the trial of Christ in 
seven blank verse chapters—a great theme, han- 
dled with reverent and picturesque power. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


PRISON SHIPS AND 
OTHER POEMS, THE. 
By THomas WALSH. 
The title poem is an ode for the Prison-Ship 
Martyrs’ Monument, Brooklyn, in honor of 


“That indomitable throng 

Who gained this harbor portal, 

From out their house of bondage crept 

From sought the north, the south, the west,— 

Armies of thrift and faith with hearts that 
blessed 

These graves immortal.” 

The other poems have warmth of imagina- 
tion and lyric fervor, portraying old-world cities 
and shrines and new-world landscapes in lan- 
guage melodious and richly colored. In the per- 
sonal tributes and the reveries in storied scenes, 
the author shows fine sympathy. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, THE. 
By MARGUERITE MERINGTON. 

A play founded on Goldsmith’s novel, ar- 
ranged for acting and printed in a dainty book. 
Miss Merington dramatized Cranford a year or 
so ago, and the two books are in uniform bind- 
ings. The work is excellently done and would 
lend itself especially to amateur pertormance. 


Duffield & Co. 
WATERS FROM AN OZARK SPRING. 


By Howarp L. Terry. 

Waters from an Ozark Spring is a collec 
tion of lyrics and phantasies in verse. Much 
of this verse is good and shows a hand of some 
practice and culture. There is in the book a 
spirit of Western humor that is pleasing, and 
while a “Poet’s Dream” is not inspired poetry 
it has a lilt and humor which makes it pleas- 
ant reading. Of the lyrics a “Song from Ire- 
land” has some merit, and is written in the 
usual anapestic measure of popular verse of this 
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character. “A Passion Poem” is in another, 
and a wholly refined, lyrical vein, and there is in 
it both music and exalted sentiment. If the 
book maintained the level of these poems it 
would be a noteworthy printing of verse. 
Richard G. Badger 


WHITE BEES AND OTHER 
POEMS, THE. 
3y Henry van Dyke. 

The new volume of van Dyke’s poems at- 
tracts one by its quaint title, redolent of old- 
time sunny gardens and dreamy clover fields, The 
title poem is suggested by a Greek legend, and 
touches on personal observations of the bees 
in their swarming and their laboring and their 
flight before the wind, an allegory of the snow- 
fall and of life itself. “In Praise of Poets” is 
one section of the book, and it has among other 
tributes the Milton is felici- 
tously hailed as 


sonnet wherein 
“Exquisite Puritan, grave Cavalier!” 

van Dyke has 
warm and 
conveyed 


as beautiful as anything Dr. 
written is “The Ancestral Dwellings,” 
affectionate with deep appreciation 
in exact realism of phrase,— 
“I love the old white farmhouses nestled in 
New England valleys, 
zample and long and low, with elm-trees bend- 
ing above them: 
Borders of box in the yard, and lilacs, and old- 
fashioned flowers, 
A fanlight over the door, and little square panes 
in the windows, 
The wood-shed piled with maple and birch and 
hickory ready for winter, 
The gambrel-roof with its garret crowded with 
household relics— 
All the tokens of prudent thrift and the spirit 
of self-reliance. 
| love the look of the shingled houses that front 
the ocean; 
‘their backs are bowed, and their lichened sides 
are weather-beaten ; 
Soft in their color as gray pearls, they are full 
of patience and courage; 
They seem to grow out of the rocks, there is 
something indomitable about them.” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


RELIGION 


DAWN BY GALILEE, THE. 
By RaLpH Connor. 

A beautifully told tale of Christ’s reappear- 
ance on the shores of the Galilean lake after 
His resurrection, when the disciples, as if His 
death had ended everything, had gone back to 
their fishing. In this way Dr. Gordon leads 
up to a wonderful exposition of the idea of 
Christ’s partnership with His disciples and with 
all His followers down to the present day. It 
is a remarkable bit of religious writing, full of 
inspiration and nobility. 

George H. Doran Company. 





DEVOTIONAL HOURS WITH 
THE BIBLE, 
By J. R. MIcuer. 

This is the third volume in a series of Bible 
studies now being made by Dr. Miller for pub- 
lication in both England and America. ‘The first 
volume took up the Bible from the Creation to 
the crossing of the Red Sea; the second con- 
tinued the study to the close of the life of David; 
this third volume considers the Gospel of Mat- 
thew. As Dr. Miller states in his preface, there 
are two ways of studying the Bible: One is 
the microscopical way of takine up each verse 
for examination into its formation and meaning; 
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the other is a consideration of the text for the 
sake of getting from it practical lessons for 
our own daily common life. This last is Dr. 
Miller’s method in these books, which thereby 
become “devotional” studies. Dr. Miller is al- 
ways convincingly eloquent on the subject of 
Christian devotion in the quiet hour. His stud- 
ies are full of inspiration and of real help. 

Hodder & Stoughton. 


DO IT TO A FINISH. 
By Ortson Swetr MARDEN. 

A popular sermon on doing things right. Dr. 
Marden says: “Carelessness, slipshodness, lack 
of thoroughness, are crimes against self, against 
humanity, that often do more harm than the 
crimes that make the perpetrator an outcast 
from society.” Dr. Marden is always virile, 
always full of inspiration, and his book ought to 
help many readers. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


GIST OF THE LESSON 1910, THE. 
By R. A. Torrey. 
A popular vest-pocket commentary on the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons for 1910. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


LAY SERMONS FROM THE 
SPECTATOR, 
by MC. &. 

There is something decidedly fetching in 
these Lay Sermons from “The Spectator.” They 
are so frankly unclerical yet so discerning, un- 
conventional and unsentimentally serious that 
they lure one on and on. ‘Their brevity, too, 
incites the reader to peer into them as a longer 
essay would not. They cover widely varied 
topics bearing on the Christian life or on Scrip- 
ture. The print is large and clear and the book 
very light in weight. Altogether a very com- 
panionable volume for a thoughtful and candid 
Christian. E. S. Gorham. 


LIFE AND THE GREAT FOREVER. 
By E. CHESNEY. 

A compilation, in artistic get-up, of daily read- 
ings in prose and verse, covering a multitude of 
subjects—charity, friendship, prayer, tact, time, 
desires, giving and a long list of others. While 
not religious in its entirety, the book appeals 
to a more serious contemplation of life. Only 
the thoughtful will appreciate its beauties and its 
significance, but all such will treasure it. 

John Lane Company. 


LOST CHRIST, THE. 
By Gipsy SmMIrH. , 
One of Gipsy Smith’s stirring sermons print- 
ed in a dainty booklet, with beautiful pictures 
in color, artistically mounted. Just the kind 
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of book to send as a birthday or holiday remem- 
brance. George H. Doran Company. 


PROBLEMS OF YOUTH, THE. 
By Louis Apert BANKs. 

Another book added to the list already from 
the pen of the Rev. Dr. Louis Albert Banks is 
witness to the fact that good counsel neither 
profound nor brilliant is acceptable to a large 
body of young men and women. One of the 
attractions of Dr. Banks’ writing is in his abund- 
ant and varied illustration by quotation or in- 
cident. His advice is sound and wholesome and 
is presented with simplicity and sincerity. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


QUIET TALKS ON HOME IDEALS. 

By §S. D. Gorpon anp Mary K. Gorpon. 

The series of small volumes of “Quiet Talks” 
by S. D. Gordon has had an extraordinary ac- 
ceptance—nearly a_ half-million of copies be- 
ing already sold. Probably no publisher would 
have dared to forecast such a success in so 
short a time for books of this type. But the peo- 
ple know as no one person knows, and Mr. 
Gordon is to-day speaking to thousands not 
only in his native tongue but in eight other 
languages. 

What is the power and wherein is the hold 
which these talks on power, prayer, service and 
now on home ideals have on the multitude? 
They are extremely simple, unaffected, sincere, 
felicitous in diction, concrete in application and 
fertile in illustration. There is insight into the 
vital things, a warmth of sympathy with our 
joys and sorrows, so that one feels that the 
writer’s experiences have in many ways covered 
his own. Moreover, he gives voice to those semi- 
secret longings and loves, those aspirations and 
motives within us, seemingly without effort and 
without exposure. Mr. Gordon is religious and 
sentimental without loss of virility or apprecia- 
tion of the common incidentals of the daily life. 
These books help. F. H. Revell Company 


SUPERINTENDENT’S HANDBOOK 


1910, THE. 
By J. W. AxvTet. 

This is a useful little manual for the super- 
intendent, a pocket volume in good, substantial 
leather and designed to hold all the necessary 
information and data, with some excellent hints 
as to review, etc, 

The Cumberland Press, Nashville, Tenn. 


TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 1910, THE. 
By J. W. AxvTe tt. 

A handbook for Sunday school teachers, 
pocket size, in neat leather binding. An excel- 
lent brief help to the international lessons. 

The Cumberland Press, Nashville, Tenn. 





CLASSIC REPRINTS 





IN MEMORIAM. 
By Atrrep TENNYSON. 
A special edition, the principal feature of 
which is the illustrations, full-page plates from 
drawings by Clara M. Burd. In effect they re- 





mind one of Vedder’s illustrations for the Rub- 
aiyat of Omar Khayyam, and they are beauti- 
fully printed in sepia. The book has a hand- 
some binding and border decorations through- 
out, the letterpress being unusually artistic An 
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édition de luxe of seventy-six copies has the 
illustrations on vellum and sells for $12.50. 
Sturgis & Walton Company. 


EARLY ENGLISH ROMANCES 
OF LOVE, DONE INTO 
MODERN ENGLISH. 
EARLY ENGLISH ROMANCES 
OF FRIENDSHIP. 

By EpirxH RIcKERT. 

Two new volumes in the “Medieval Library,” 
without doubt one of the most exquisite series 
of classic reprints now being issued. Typo- 
graphically they are unique and fine; hard 
leather, tastefully stamped in patterns derived 
from medizval illuminated manuscripts, with 
metal clasps and a beautiful type, the illustra- 
tions being also from early illuminated work, 
here reproduced in photogravure. 

For the contents of the volumes, only rare 
things have been chosen. Last year’s volumes 
included Of the Tumbler of Our Lady, The 
Babees’ Book, The Legend of the Holy Fina. 
These newer volumes contain selections from 
early English romances in verse, and the name 
of Miss Rickert on their title-pages is sufficient 
warrant of the excellence of their form and 
the usefulness and accuracy of their introduc- 
tory sketches. Both books are full of quaint 
tales, typical of England in the years between 
1200 and 1600. 

Any one interested in early English literature 
will be delighted with these volumes, which 
exhale the fine aroma of those ancient days of 
chivalry and exalted passion. The “Medieval 
Library” is for the scholar, the student, the 
lover of fine literature and quaint, beautiful 
books. Duffield & Co. 


JUNGLE BOOK, THE. 
SECOND JUNGLE BOOK, THE. 
By Rupyarp KIptinc. 
New editions of these popular books with the 
original decorations by Mr. Kipling’s father. 
The Century Company. 
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LIGHT OF THE WORLD, THE. 
By Sir Epwin ArRNo_p. 

A pocket edition of a favorite classic, with 
Holman Hunt’s famous picture for frontispiece 
in photogravure. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


PHARAIS AND THE MOUNTAIN 
LOVERS. VOLUME I. 

By Fiona Mactgeop (WILLIAM SHARP). 

The first volume in a uniform edition to be 
issued of the works which William Sharp wrote 
under the name of “Fiona Macleod.” Mrs. 
Sharp is editing them according to instructions 
left by her husband. The years cover from 
1894 to 1905, and the works will appear chrono- 
logically. Duffield & Co. 


SELECTED TALES OF MYSTERY. 
By Epcar ALLAN Por. 

A quarto volume, handsome in binding and 
typography, with a number of illustrations in 
color by the English artist, Byam Shaw. The 
illustrations are characteristic of this artist, and 
are most appropriate to the Poe text, the book 
being altogether an édition de luxe of these re- 
markable tales. The stories printed include 
“The Gold Bug,” “The Fall of the House of 
Usher,” “The Pit and the Pendulum,” “MS. 
Found in a Bottle,” “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue” and “The Black Cat.” 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


UNDINE. 
By De La Morre FougueE. 

Adapted from the German by W. L. Courtney. 

An appropriate and _ beautiful setting for 
Fouque’s classic. * Arthur Rackham has, in his 
art work, much of the quality of spirit that is 
manifested in the writing of this fairy-story, 
and his interpretation of the tale through the 
medium of the brush is little short of marvelous. 
The book is a large, handsome one, artistically 
bound, with fifteen full-page color plates, ex- 


quisitely mounted. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


ESSAYS 


AMERICAN OF THE FUTURE AND 
OTHER ESSAYS, THE, 
By BranpEeR MATTHEWS. 

Professor Matthews might be called an 
American of the best type—possessed of insight, 
just, and in the true sense patriotic—a_ type 
which we are glad to have speak for us. When 
he discusses American character, the scream of 
the spread eagle, American humor, the Ameri- 
cans and British, we feel it would be distinctly 
to our loss of pleasure and information not to 
listen. 

And on the whole he is very reassuring. 
Problems of immigration he believes will settle 
themselves—the process of assimilation being a 
phenomenon to count upon. Commingling of 
stocks is beneficial to a race in the long run, 
and American ideals are the result of environ- 
ment rather than heredity. The charge that 
Americans love money for its own sake has less 
to stand on than might be supposed. He insists 


that instead of despising beauty we “are pa- 
thetically eager for it,” even while he is obliged 
to admit that neither in art nor science are we 
doing all that might be justly expected of us. 
But in our practical achievements—they are 
really essentially moral—he finds evidence of a 
deep and widespread idealism which should en- 
courage us greatly. 

When Professor Matthews works in his own 
peculiar field and talks of the theater, simplified 
spelling and standards of success, he is equally 
interesting, though to a smaller audience, such 
matters not coming quite so near home. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 


CERES’ RUNAWAY AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. 
By Avice MEYNELL. 
A new book with Mrs. Meynell’s name on the 
title-page is always a pleasure to persons of 
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serious mind and fine literary taste. In “Ceres 
Runaway” most of the themes are slight as an 
essayist’s themes are likely to be—laughter; the 
daffodils; a sea wall; the plaid; the wild sum- 
mer growth of grass in Rome—but how much 
of spiritual value the author makes them carry! 


The artistic restraint in every line only reveals 
a spirit which, with all its playfulness and 
elusive quality, never ceases to be high and 
brave, even if a little remote, and possessed of 
a shade too much of delicacy. 

John Lane Company. 


JUVENILE 


AUTO BOYS’ OUTING, THE. 
By James A. BRADEN. 

The story of an automobile holiday, with 
plenty of adventures and enjoyment such as 
boys delight in. 

The Saalfield Publishing Company. 


BARTY CRUSOE AND 
HIS MAN SATURDAY. 
By Frances Hopcson Burnett. 
Another “Good Wolf” story, reprinted from 
“The Children’s Magazine.” The large type 
and the clever drawings—some printed on tint- 


blocks—make a very attractive juvenile. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


BLUE — AND RED. 
y GELETr Burcess. 

Another a. 4. Goop book proves what a 
sleight-of-hand performer Mr. Burgess is. He 
converts the mischievous little blue goops from 
demons of restlessness into ideals of propriety 
by the mere turn of a half-page. Besides cap- 
tivating pictures, the goops are all described in 
clever rhymes, impressing youthful minds, all 
the while, with little lessons in manners. 

F, A. Stokes Company. 


BOY’S BOOK OF AIRSHIPS, THE. 
By Harry DELACOMBE. 

This volume reviews the history of aviation 
from its beginnings, and describes the construc- 
tion and operation of balloons and aeroplanes, 
with special reference to the Farman’s, Bleriot’s 
and Wright’s. A full account of kites is also 
given, and some ninety illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 

F. A. Stokes Company. 


COMPLETE MOTHER GOOSE, THE. 
By Eruet FraNnKLin Betts. 

A comprehensive collection of Mother Goose 
rhymes with eleven pictures in color. The aim 
has been to include everything that can properly 
be termed a Mother Goose melody, and the 
artist has interpreted the rhymes with a great 


deal of feeling and in the terms of the up-to- 
date American child. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 


FIRST AT THE NORTH POLE. 
By Epwarp STRATEMEYER. 

The story of two boys in the Arctic Circle, 
whose adventures are based on the information 
thus far received from Commodore Peary. A 
very entertaining tale, which boys will enjoy. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


FIRST SHOT FOR LIBERTY, THE. 
By Joun De Morcan. 
A boys’ tale of the minute men of Massachu- 
setts, by the author of a series of entertaining 


juveniles. It is excellently illustrated. 
David McKay. 


FRANK MERRIWELL’S RETURN 
TO YALE. 
By Burr L. SranpisH. 
This is an exciting story of boys growing 
into manhood, and of the many phases of col- 


lege life. 
David McKay. 


HOUSE OF THE HEART 
AND OTHER PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN, THE. 

By Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 

Miss Mackay has written a much-needed book, 
and she has filled the need with ten delightful 
little plays suitable for school or church or 
home. The plays are simple in construction, 
and helpful ethically, dramatically and educa- 


tionally. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


LITTLE GOLDIE GOLDENROD 
AND HER FRIENDS. 
By Carro Frances WARREN. 

A big print book for little folks with a num- 
ber of dainty illustrations. Popular reading for 
the nursery or the primary classroom. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 





OR some time we have been 
promising, among other special 
numbers, a Mark Twain num- 
ber. We shall have it for 
April, and good fortune has 

given us an article from Henry M. Alden, 
editor of “Harper’s Magazine” and one of 
Mark Twain’s oldest and most cherished 
friends. Mr. Alden writes of the per- 
sonal side of Mark Twain, and his sketch 
is exceedingly interesting. Clarence H. 
Gaines takes up “Mark Twain the Hu- 
morist” in a unique way, and some pic- 
tures made for the exclusive use of THE 
Book News MonTuty show Mr. Clemens 
in his newly built home, Stormfield, in 
Redding, Connecticut, and also give 
views of the house. A frontispiece por- 
trait is reproduced from a distinctive 
portrait of Mark Twain in oils. 

The April number will contain a 
sketch of Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, author 
of The Top of the Morning, with illustra- 
tions, and the last of the series on “Con- 
cord Celebrities” will be printed. This 
considers Hawthorne in the Old Manse at 
Concord, and is accompanied by pictures. 

Beginning with April further articles on 
the contemporary drama will appear, by 
Montrose J. Moses. The first of these is 
“Should the Poetic Drama Be Drama- 
tized ?” 


Shakespearean Prints 


There are still on hand some of the 
Shakespearean prints which were made 


and offered some time ago. To any one 
of THE Book News Monru_y subscrib- 
ers who will send in a new yearly sub- 


scription to the magazine we will mail, 
free of charge, a set of nine of these 
handsome prints. No more of these will 
be made, so that the opportunity to get 
them will soon be past. 


The June Travel Issue 

You will be interested to know that the 
June number will be devoted to travel 
features. All the newest travel books will 
be reviewed and there will be a goodly 
assortment of travel articles especially 
prepared for the number. Detailed an- 
nouncements will be made later. 


The Book Review Section 


As many of the new spring books as 
can be gotten together will have reviews 
in the April issue. The regular spring 
book review number will not be printed 
until May. We figure that THe Boox 
News MonTHLy reviewed and noticed 
1586 books, both new and new editions, 
during the year of 1909. This gives us 
the right to say that we consider more 
books in a year’s time than any other 
monthly periodical. We have always con- 
sidered them more promptly and more 
adequately than most literary magazines. 
Lately we have received a number of 
highly gratifying letters from authors 
who have been delighted to find careful 
and discriminating comments on_ their 
books in THE Book News Monru_y. 
This is doubtless due to the arrangement 
of our review staff, which provides for a 
consideration of all important works by 
writers who have specialized in the sub- 
jects of the books they review. 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor THe Book News 


MontTHu iy, Philadelphia. 


Address other communications to THE 
Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


Book News Monrucy. 
Changes of address 


must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with 


which the change is to go into effect. 
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The Book News Monthly 


This Late List, Made by the Wanamaker Book Stores, Presents the 
Most Recent Books for the Month of February 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Airships in Peace and War. By R. P. Hearne. 
$3.50, postpaid. 

Art of Logical Thinking, The; or, The Laws of 
Reasoning. By William Walker Atkinson. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


Beautiful Gardens. By Walter P. Wright. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Biographical Story of the Constitution, The. 
By Edward Elliott. $2.00, postpaid. 


Cab No. 44. By R. F. Foster. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Cambridge History of English Literature, The. 
Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

Chats About Astronomy. By H. P. Hollis. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Constable’s Sketches in Oil and Water Colours 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Crete, the Forerunner of Greece. By C. H. 
and H. Hawes. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Crimson Azaleas, The. By H. De Vere Stac- 
poole. $1.08, postpaid. 


Day in Court. By Francis L. Wellman. $2.00 
postpaid. 

Departmental Teaching in Elementary Schools. 
By Van Evrie Kilpatrick. 60 cents, post- 
paid. 

Diamonds. By Sir William Crookes. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

Divine Minstrels, The. By Auguste Bailly. 
Translated by Ernest Barnes. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

Dot. By L. M. Zimmerman. $1.00, postpaid. 


Easy French Cookery. By Auguste Mario. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Ethics of Jesus, The. By Henry Churchill King 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Fortune Hunter, The. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Fresh-Air Book, The. By J. P. Miiller. 85 


cents, postpaid. 


German Pompadour, A. By Marie Hay. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Go Forth and Find. By H. D. Pittman. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Great Pacific Coast, The. By C. Reginald 
Enock. $4.00, postpaid. 


Group of English Essayists of the Early Nine- 
teenth Century, A. By C. T. Winchester. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Handbook of Parliamentary Law. By F. M. 
Gregg. 60 cents, postpaid. 

Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, The. By 
Alice Zimmern. $2.00, postpaid. 

Human Cobweb, The. By B. L. Putnam 
Weale. $1.08, postpaid. 


In After Days. By W. D. Howells, Henry 
James and others. $1.25, postpaid. 

Individual Responsibility. By Frank W. Patch. 
50 cents, postpaid. 

Indoor Gardening. By Eben E, Rexford. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Interpretation of Ancient Greek Literature, 
The. By Gilbert Murray. 35 cents, postpaid. 

In Unfamiliar England. By Thomas D. Mur- 
phy. $2.25, postpaid. 


Legends of the City of Mexico. By Thomas 
A. Janvier. $1.30, postpaid. 

Liberalism and the Social Problem. By Win- 
ston Spencer Churchill. $1.50, postpaid. 

Life and Art of Richard Mansfield. 2 vols. By 
William Winter. $6.00, postpaid. 

Living Mummy, The. By Ambrose Pratt. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Man Outside, The. By Wyndham Martyn. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Marriage Broker, The. By Florence Warden. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Mary Carey. By Kate L. Bosher. $1.00, post- 
paid. 


New Socialism, The. By Jane T. Stoddart. 
$1.75, postpaid. 

New York Society on Parade. By Ralph 
Pulitzer. $1.20, postpaid. 

Number of Development. By John C. Gray. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


On the Branch. By Alys Hallard. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

On the Trail of Washington. By Frederick 
Trevor Hill. $1.50, postpaid. 

Out of the Depths. By George R. Varney. 
$1.25, postpaid. 
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Parliamentary Law. By Manette B. Paul. 57 
cents, postpaid. 

Pericles, Cymbeline, Troylus and Cressida. First 
Folio Shakespeare edition. Edited by Char- 
lotte Porter and H, A. Clarke. Pocket size. 
Cloth, 75c; limp leather, $1.00, postpaid. 

Powder Puff, The. From the German of Franz 
Blei. $1.25, postpaid. 

Practical Hints for Art Students. 
A. Lasar. $1.00, postpaid. 

Practical Hints on Modelling, Design and Mural 
Decoration. By Henry F. W. Ganz. 75 cents. 

Punishment and Reformation. By Frederick H. 
Wines. $1.75, postpaid. 


By Charles 


Rise of Louis Napoleon, The. By F. A. Simp- 
son. $3.50, postpaid. 

Roman Law in Medieval Europe. By 
Vinogradoff. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Rosary, The. By Florence L. Barclay. $1.35, 


postpaid. 


Paul 


Sally Bishop. By E. Temple Thurston. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

School-Children the World Over. 
Dunton. $1.10, postpaid. 

Sensitive Child, The. By Kate Whiting Patch. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Seventh Moon, The. By Frederick Orin Bart- 
lett. $1.08, postpaid. 

Shoulder-Knot, The. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Sins of Society, The. 
postpaid. 

Sir J. E. Millais, By 
postpaid. 

Snare of Circumstance, 
Buckley. $1.50. 

Social Solutions. 
postpaid. 

Son of the Immortals, A. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By Lucy 


By Cecil Raleigh. $1.08, 

J. Eadie Reid. $1.25, 
The. By Edith E. 
By Thomas C. Hall. $1.50, 


By Louis Tracy. 


Speeches and New Letters. By Dr. Lee M. 
Hollander. $3.00, postpaid. 

Spell of the Jungle, The. 
90 cents, postpaid. 

Story of the Comets, The. By George F. Cham- 
bers. $2.00, postpaid. 

Story of Opera, The. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Stronger Claim, The. 
postpaid. 

Subconscious and the Superconscious, The. 
By William Walker Atkinson. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

Switzerland of the Swiss. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


By Alice Perrin. 


By E. Markham Lee. 


By Alice Perrin. $1.08, 


By Frank Webb. 


Tess of the Storm Country. By Grace Miller 
White. $1.08, postpaid. 

Thought-Culture or Practical Mental Train- 
ing. By William Walker Atkinson. 75 cents, 


postpaid. 


Under Marching Orders. By Ethel Daniels 
Hubbard. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Up Grade, The. By Wilder Goodwin. 
postpaid, 


$1.08, 


Birthday. Edited by Robert 
$1.00, postpaid. 
Reginald Wright 


Washington’s 
Haven Schauffler. 

What is Socialism? By 
Kauffman. $1.25, postpaid. 

Whitaker’s Almanac for 1910. Paper, 40c. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Winter Journey, A. $1.50, postpaid. 

Wits’ End. By Amy E. Blanchard. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Woman’s Way, A. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Wonderful Little Lives. By Julia 

Schwartz. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Charles Somerville. 


Augusta 


Your Boy. By George A. Dickinson. $1.00, 


postpaid. 


Our Stock of Easter Cards, Novelties and Booklets 


is selected from the best American and European manufacturers. 
This year’s assortment is unique for its beauty, daintiness, variety 
and seasonable appropriateness. The most fastidious taste will be 


satisfied with the beauty and price. 


Advise us as to your wants, 


and a competent person will make a selection for you. 


PHILADELPHIA, JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK 
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[BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS —\k 
OUR SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


CLARK’S BOOK HERALD, in its new form, has been enlarged and broadened sufficiently to 
interest every one. We are making our bow to the oo public with confidence, feeling sure 


that something in its pages will entertain its readers enou 


so that they will show the Heratp 


to their friends with the suggestion, ‘‘ here is a good thing ; let’s all support it.” 
We havea ouner of features planned that will make the Boox Heeatp of value, not only to 
the average reader, but to the literary worker and even the literary critic. In short, we propose 


to keep up with the times—and a little ahead. 


The price, $1.00 a yeay, is not high in view of all we propose to do the coming year. You will 
agree that it is low when you have read a few numbers of the remodeled Heratp; but i in order 
that every subscriber may feel now that he or she is getting the ‘‘ worth of the money,” we are 
offering a valuable premium with every subscription. This is our offer: 

With every subscription at $1.50, we will send CLARK’S BOOK HERALD one year, 
together with any $1.50 book on our list which follows. 

Send in your subscription and indicate what book you desire, as early as possible. 

And don't forget to interest your friends. Send for circulars on any or all books mentioned in 


list. Sample copy free. 


WINDING WATERS, by Frances Parker, au- 
thor of “Hope Hathaway" and ‘‘Marjie of the 
Lower Ranch.” Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE BLUE ANCHOR, by 
Grace R. Osgood. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 

FIVE COUSINS IN OCSLIFORNEA, by Gale 
Forest. Illustrated, cloth, $1.5 

CHANEY’S STRATAGEM., by , SES Courte- 
nay Pinnix. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

DOLLY’S COLLEGE EXPERIENCES, by Ma- 
bel Cronise Jones. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

THE VASSALAGE, by Adelaide Fuller Bell. 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

T CAREER OF JOY. by Grace Eleanore 
Towndrow. Frontispiece, cloth, $1.25. 

THE LAW OF THE RANGE, by Wayne 
Groves Barrows. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

TRACT NUMBER 3377, George H. Hig- 
= Ss Margaret Hig; affey. Illustrated, 
clo 

THE ALGOTTS AS I KNEW {uEM. by Clara 
Gowing. Illustrated, cloth, $1. 

TOMPKINSVILLE FOLKS, oe Nettie Ste- 
vens. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

A BITER, by Walter 8. Cramp. Cloth, 


THE TOBACCO TILLER, by Sarah _ Bell 
Hackley. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 
CEANTALUS. by Mary Forward Kimmell. 

ot 

THE DIVINE SEAL, by Emma Louise Or- 
cutt. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

UP THE GRADE, nae David W. Edwards. I1- 
lustrated, cloth, $1. 

WHERE MEN HAVE WALKED, by H. Henry 
Rhodes. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

- SIM. Illustrated. Fred Perrine 


OLD NINETY-NINE’S Cave. by Elizabeth 

Gray. Illustrated, cloth, $1.5 

THE sRAGEeT OF THE DESERTED ISLE, 
by Warren Wood. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 
ALICE. "BRENTON, aa Marie Josephine Gale. 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.5 

THE DOOR WHERE. THE WRONG LAY, by 
Mary E. Greene. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

A KNIGHT IN ge gt ce Nad John Charles 
Spoth. Illustrated, cloth, 

THE HEART OF SILENCE, by Walter 8. 
Cramp. Cloth, $1.50. 

REAL LETTERS OF A REAL GIRL, by 
Betty. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE HOUSE BETWEEN THE TREES, by J. 
Russell Lane. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 

THE DRAG-NET, A Elizabeth B. Bohan, Il- 
lustrated, cloth, $1.5 

AN AMERICAN SOVEREIGN, by J. M. Mer- 
rill. Illustrated, cloth, $1.5 

THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL CHILD- 
+ os ae hy Katherine E. Conway. Illustrated, 
clot 00 

CHRISTY OF RATHGLIN, by James Riley, 


‘DAREFORD, Illustrated, Herbert Edward 
Bogue, $1.50. 4 
STEADY LIGHT, by Jennie Folsom Morrill. 


THE LIVERY OF HEAVEN. Illustrated, B. 
H. Sawyer, $1.50. 

IP NY OF POWER. Illustrated, Charles 
8S. Clark, $1.50. 

WOODHULL, by Pliny Berthier Seymour. 
Ten illustrations, cloth, $1.50. 

A COWBOY ‘CAVALIER, by Harriet C. 
MIN THE MOUNTAIN SHADOW by Mary 

y 

sso. author of “Four Girls.” Illustr 


ne 
WwW OF tex. by Charles St. Morris. 
Pally i inustrated $1.5 
CROSSING: “A ROMANCE OF THE 
PLAINS” by Maude Clark Gay. In red and 
gold, illustrated, $1.50. 

THE JAYHAWKER, by John A. Martin, Il- 
lustrated. cloth, $1.50. 

T KING’S ~~ by Ella M. Bangs. II- 
lustrated, cloth. $1.5 

THE DE L WORSHIPER, by Frederick A. 
Ray. Colored frontispiece, cloth, $1.50. 

ARSELMA’S KIS: by Marion Beveridge 
Lee, author of “The Man with the Rake.” Ii- 
lustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

ARNOLD’S TEMPTER, by {Dendamia F. Com- 
fort. Illustrated, cetk. $1. 

A CAPTAIN OF [ NDUSTRY, by Enoch John- 
son, Illustrated, cloth, 

THE TWELFTH JUROR, ‘by Mary Harriott 

. Beautifully bound, $1.50. 

ROSE OF SHARON, by Andrew Sheffield. I!- 
lustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

N. Y¥Y HART, vA Robert Louis Freear. Il- 
lustrated. cloth, $1.5 

LETITIA, by Pe A. Macfarlane. Illus- 
trated. cloth, $1.50. 

THE TRAIL OF THE GO-HAWKS, by Em- 
ilie Blackmore Stapp. Ten illustrations in col- 
ors, cloth, $1.25. 

SILAS KIRKENDOWN’S SONS, by Jinegaset 
Homes Bates. Illustrated, cloth, $1.5 

MY SOLDIER LADY, A toes Hamilton Dur- 
ley. Illustrated, cloth, $1.2 

OF THE NORTH. by Osseannah Rob- 
erts. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 

THE TRAVELS OF PHOEBE ANN, by Al- 
bert Lawrence. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

AT CLOUDY PASS, by R. Prentiss Hurlburt. 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

BEATRICE SUMPTER, by Carrie V. Cheat- 
ham. _ Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

THE BELL COW, by Bryant E. Sherman. I!- 
lustrated. cloth, $1.50. 

SQUERADING OF MARGARET, by 
Sore. Gottschalk Welty. Illustrated. cloth, 


THE OPEN DOOR OF THE SOUL, by De- 
borah Morrison. Cloth, $1.00 

THE BELLE OF THE BLUEGRASS COUN- 
ae by H. D. Pittman. Illustrated, cloth, 

MAID OF THE Om AW. by Frederick A. 
Ray. TIllustrated, cloth, $1.5 

JAY GOULD HARMON, te George Selwyn 
Kimball. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 
oe 1 Snes Eileen mintet. 

oO , . . 


THE C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The Btbelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND PROSE 
FOR BOOKLOVERS, CHOSEN IN 
PART FROM SCARCE EDITIONS 
AND SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (4% x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 32 to 40 pages 
of text, forming a volume of 450 pages, at 
least, each year. 


The following list of contents of Volume 
XV for 1909 gives a fair idea of the unique 
literary quality of this little magazine. 


I. A Vision of Love Revealed in Sleep by Simeon 
Solomon. 


II. A Vision of Love Revealed in Sleep. 
cluded. ) ’ 


Lyrics and Sonnets by Arthur Upson. 


(Con- 


III. 
1V. Poems in Prose from Charles Baudelaire. 
Translated by Arthur Symons. 


V. The Fire of Prometheus by 
Nevinson. 


Henry W. 


VI. Translations from Heine by James Thomson 
Pe. ¥."") 

Notes on Poems and Reviews by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. 

George Meredith : 
Elton, 

The Crier by Night: 
Gordon Bottomley. 

X. The Little Crow of Paradise 
Fantasies by J. H. Pearce. 

Alexander Smith : An Essay by James Smetham. 

A Little Child’s Wreath by Elizabeth Rachel 
Chapman. 


VIl. 
An Appreciation by Oliver 


IX. 


A play in one act by 


and other 


XI. 
XII. 


Small 4to, old-style boards, slide case. 
Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 


Subscriptions to all parts of the world for 
1910, Volume XVI, are taken for the complete 
year only at 75c. met in advance, postpaid. 
After October Ist, the rate will be $1.00 net. 


A Complete Descriptive Catalogue of 
The Mosher Books on Request 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER 


THE MAGAZINE FOR HUSTLERS 


The magazine that contains articles by 
the big business men of the country. 
Articles for the advertising man, for the 
retailer, for the wholesaler—for employers 
and employees. A magazine of inspiration. 

The other day the McCaskey Register 


Company subscribed for over 250 of 
their men. The Philadelphia Electric 


Company subscribed for over 80. The 
Calumet Baking Powder Company and 
the S. A. Maxwell Company, for over 50 
each, and many others, too numerous to 
mention in this small space. 


Send 10 Cents for a Sample Copy 
Two Dollars a Year—20 Cents a Copy 


Sheldon University Press 


429 Milwaukee Avenue, Libertyville, Ill. 


“PUBLIC OPINION” IN 
ZULULAND 


The editor of PUBLIC OPINION has just 
received the following interesting letter from 
Mr. P. J. Hervey, of the South African General 
Mission, Zululand: 


** We have our post by native runners for over 150 
miles, and I look forward to the weekly edition of 
Public Opinion with pleasure. As 1am a missionary 
up here, cut off from all the outside world, I look 
forward to news, and must admit that I get just what 
I want through your paper. I have been in the habit 
of taking in another, but three-fourths of it I never 
read ; and, in fact, it is of no useto me. Yours! can 
read from start to finish, and feel Iam the wiser for 
having done so.’ 


PUBLIC OPINION is a remarkable paper. Since 
the commencement of 1909, it has increased its circula- 
tion ONE HUNDRED PER CENT., and it still con- 
tinues to increase. 


LORD ROSEBERY says: “I can truly say that 
Public Opinion isa weekly joy to me. 
just what I want to read.’ 


It gives me 


Are not these facts sufficient inducement to 
you to subscribe to PUBLIC OPINION ? 


PUBLIC OPINION 
A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 
Edited by Percy L. Parker 


Every Friday Twopence 
A copy of Public Opinion willbe posted on receipt 
of 242d... sent tothe Manager, Public Opinion, 31 and 
32, Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E. 
Public Opinion will be sent. on application to the 
above address, to any place in the United Kingdom for 
10s. 10d. a year, or to any place in the world for 13s. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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HITING'S standard of excellence 

is so well displayed in their 

No. 1 Bond and Imperial Bond that 

those of you who read this should not 

fail to specify one of these papers to 

your Stationer, engraver or printer on your 
next order. 


Individuality stands out prominently 
on every sheet. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
725-27 Arch Street = PHILADELPHIA 


BOOK LABELS 


Our display cards, showing sixteen 
bookish designs, will be found at 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia; Fred. 
Loeser’s, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Woodward 
& Lorthrop, Washington, D. C.; Du- 
lany & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Yale Co- 
operative Association, New Haven, 
Conn.; Johnson’s Book Store, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

If your dealer does not carry them, 

send us two-cent stamp for catalogue. 


( Special designs made to order) 


The American Book Plate Co. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 


WISHED TO CONFEss. 

“Ii it pleases the court,” said a prisoner, who 
so far had stoutly denied his guilt, during the 
poor defense his counsel made, “make him shut 
up; I’d rather confess.” 

German Wit and Humor. 


HALF-TONE AND LINE 
ENGRAVINGS 
rote) Me) - Sake aa 
N.W.COR.10™ C ARCH 


PAIL AL 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Furnishes news and comment from thecurrent press 
of the entire world on any subject—commercial, 
Scientific, social, political or technical. We read 
twice the number of different publications read by 
our nearest competitor in the clipping business. 
Write for book.ei. 


Book Reviews and Literary Clippings a Specialty 
68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


_ 


When writing to advertisers, please 


DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
ENGRAVERS 


PRINTING PLATES 
BY EVERY PROCESS 


SY AAAS VO ON 


— 


SERVIC 


PLATEMAKERS TO A 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 


THE 


STANDARD 


Engraving Co., Inc. 
630 Chestnut St. - Phila. 


M. C. CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. F. JAMES, ¥. Pres. 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. 8. COOK, Sec’ty. 


mention The Book News Monthly. 
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supporter 
with a 


FLEXIBLE 
FELT 
BUTTON 


Cannot tear the finest 
laceorsilk stocking. 


Self Locking 
Loop 


Never slips 
or loses 
its For 
. sale 
by all 
dealers. 
Sample pair 
sent by mail on 
receipt of 25c, 


C.J.HALEY&CO. 
375 Broadway, WN. Y. 
Established 1870. 





The finest line of Fancy Side-Corset and 


Sew-On Hose Supporters ever shown. 


good things 


for your garden 


from Stokes’ 1910 Seed Catalogue 

Stokes’ Bonay Best Early Tomato, Finest ever in- 
troduced. Brilliant scarlet color. Enormously 
prolific. Pkt. r0c., oz. soc. 

Stokes’ Sugar Sweet Muskmelos. Delicious flavor 
that every one wants. Strong grower, blight- 
proof, green flesh, good size. Pkt. 10c., oz. 25c. 

Stokes’ Hardshell ay 0 J Sweets Watermelon. With- 
out an equal. Absolutely uniform, long, dark 
green, weighs 40 to 50 pounds. Sugary sweet, 
of finest texture. Pkt, 10c., oz. 20c. 

New Strawberry Lettuce. Beautiful head, with deli- 
cious, crisp, buttery flavor. Decided pinkish 
color in interior and when prepared for table 
resembles a dish of crushed strawberries, 
Pkt, roc., 02. 25¢. 

Stekes’ Standard Sweet Peas. Beautiful new orchid- 
flowering type. Long stems, and in all colors of 
the rainbow. Pkt. roc., oz. 20c. 

Stokes’ Standard Dwarf Nasturtiams. Magnificent 
blend of named varieties, giving all the promi- 
nent colors. Pkt. roc., oz. 15¢. 

All for 25c.—six l0c. packets—to get you acquainted 
with ‘‘ Stokes’ Standard ’’ Seeds. Write today, enclos- 
ing 25c. either in silver or stamps, and mention ‘* Book 
News Montbly,’’ and I will also send free my new cata- 
logue, beautifully illustrated from actual photographs, 
and telling about the best seeds on earth. 

WALTER P. STOKES 
Dept. Y, 219 Market Street Philadelphia 
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Pens 
that Stand 
the Test 






For hard, 
rapid, con- 
tinuous 
writing use a Spencerian Pen. 
Its great elasticity and smooth 
points make easy writing. 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


outlive others because of the fine workman- 
shtp and the high quality Spencerian Pen Steel 
from which they are made. Sample card 
of 12—all different—sent for 6c postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, N.Y. 














WirnHovut INTENT. 


Lord Russell, the English ambassador at the 
German court, called one day on Prince Bis- 
marck at the palace of the latter, in Berlin. Dur- 
ing conversation, Lord Russell remarked that a 
man in the Chancellor’s position must be both- 
ered with a great many troublesome callers. 

“God knows how true that is!” sighed the 
Prince. 

“But you certainly have some remedy or other 
to get rid of such people quickly?” 

“Oh, certainly,” laughed Bismarck; “one of 
my best is, that my wife comes in to call me 
away on some pretext or other. Of course the 
caller can’t remain after that.” 

These words were hardly uttered, when the 
Princess entered, and said in the most harmless 
way: “Otto, it is time to take your medicine; do 
not forget it.” 

Lord Russell broke into a ringing laugh and 
took his leave at once. 

German Wit and Humor. 








‘ who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Enbelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., U. S. Ae 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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** Cravenettes” which are 
not—therefore, bear in mind when purchasing: 


IT IS NOT A 
“ 99 


RAIN COAT 


unless this circular registered 
trade-mark is stamped on the 
cloth; 





and this silk label is at 


the collar or elsewhere. . pe ae 
i eee J 


Look for Both and Insist upon Seeing Them 
**Cravenette” Rain Coats come in a large 
variety of cloths, and are for sale by the leadi 
Clothiers, Haberdashers and Dry Goods an 
Department Stores throughout the United 
States and Canada. 
A POSTAL TO US WILL BRING BOOKLET 


BPricdttey + (by 


Manufacturers of “ Cravenetted"’ Cloths, Mohairs, 
Dress Goods, et 


th St., New York 


When 95,000 People Tell 
Instrument Is Good 


You An 


and back up their statement by the payment of several 
hundred dollars, United States gold coin, it makes a fairly 
good voucher for that instrument. 


There are 95,000 Emerson Pianos in the homes of the 
American people, and this is the reason we urge the 
placing of 95,000 more in other homes. 


Our whole aim is to make the very best piano in the 
world at the most reasonable price. 


Emerson Piano Company 
560 HARRISON AVENUE, BOSTON 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Warning! ~~. Rain Coats are sold 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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GENUINE SWISS 
MILK CHOCOLATE 














CAILLER’S is a food as well as a con- 
fection. It is equally as good for 
children as for grown-ups. 


Save the tissue-paper wrappers—a %4-lb. 
cake of CAILLER’S will be sent you, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 100 wrappers. 

FREE—send your name and address, 


and we'll mail you FREE a very liberal 
sample cake. 








J. H. FREYMANN 


Agent for the U.S.A. 
60 University Place New York 
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MISCELLANEOUS \QGQQNG 


His Majesty King Edward VII 


Chooses an 


(.PLAYER-PIANO 


In December, a few days too late to publish a 
suitable announcement for the February issue 
of this magazine, we received the following 
cablegram from our European representatives : 





“* Sir Herbert Marshall, Sons & Rose have had 
the distinguished honor of supplying one of their 
own make of pianos, fitted with the ANGELUS 
player, to His Majesty King Edward VII.”’ 


Although this is by no means the first time a 
King, or member of royalty, has purchased 


an ANGELUS, nevertheless this most recent 
royal tribute is doubly impressive and par- 
ticularly significant, in view of the fact that all 
the leading piano-players, both American and 
foreign, are sold in London. 


Therefore. in selecting the ANGELUS, King Edward 
made his choice from all of the piano-players of the world 
which could make any claim whatsoever for consideration. 


Can any intending purchaser of a piano-player or player- 
piano afford to overlook this most remarkable indorsement 
and convincing testimonial to the superior merits of the 


ANGELUS ? 


Only the ANGELUS instruments are equipped with the Melo- 
dant, the Phrasing Lever, and the Artistyle Music Rolls. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. MERIDEN, CONN. 


The Pioneers in the Manufacture of Piano-playing Devices 
Regent House Regent Street Londeu 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Beauty of Silk 
Rustle of Silk 


Richness of Silk, but 
Three Times the Wear 
at One-Third the Price 


TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


EVERY PETTICOAT IS GUARANTEED 


In vogue everywhere as the one and only 
substitute for silk which is really better than silk. 
To be sure of getting the genuine Heatherbloom 


| NPZB100M § in 
s HEATHER ° waistband. 
a 


TRADE MARK 


The New Spring and Summer Styles present extraordinary richness of design and 
shade, not only in handsome solid colorings, including the popular pastel tones, but 
in unusually attractive stripes and fancies. Finely embroidered or plain effects— 
workmanship alone determines price ; $2 and upward. 


Ask by name for a Heatherbloom Petticoat and make sure you get it 2 finding the label. If not at 
your dealer’s, don't accept a substitute but send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago Hydeyrade Pabries 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Beok News Monthiy. 





HARPER'S 
The Biography of a Boy 


For Grown-Ups For Grown-Ups 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


Here’s “Binks” again—that droll young person whose capers caused so much laughter in 
“The Memoirs of a Baby.” He’s a little bit older now and funnier—very much funnier—in 
this new story. The fun is for ail grown-ups, married or not. Rose O’Neill has made fifty 
pictures for the book—some reproduced in sienna—the kind you'll see framed before long 
in half the hcmes you visit Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Mary Cary 
By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


This remarkable book begins: “My name is Mary Cary. I live in the Yorkburg Female 
Orphan Asylum. You may think nothing happens in an Orphan Asylum. It does. The 
orphans are sure enough children and real, much like the kind that have mothers and fathers; 
but though they don’t give parties or wear truly Paris clothes, things happen, and that’s why 
l am going to write this story.” With Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


New York Society on Parade 


With illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy. Mr. Pulitzer writes of New York 
society from an entirely new viewpoint. From the inside he relates, in an informal, good- 
naturedly satirical vein, the follies, the absurdities, the contradictions, of extremely fashion- 
able life in New York. The story is told in three phases—the Dinner, the Opera, the Dance. 
It is sparklingly witty, amusing. Post 8vo. $1.20 net. 


In After Days 


THOUGHTS ON THE FUTURE LIFE 


By W. D. Howells, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, John Bigelow, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Julia Ward Howe, H. M. Alden, William Hanna Thomson, M. D., Henry James, 
Gughelmo Ferrero. An unusual series of articles on the subject of life after death, by a group 
of representative men and women. Each has written his or her own personal private con- 
victions—doubts—hopes—wonderings—about the. life that may or may not follow this. 

Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 





Harper’s Handy Book for Girls 


Edited by ANNA PARMLY PARET 


The book starts from the girl’s own room. The reader is shown how to arrange and 
beautify ner room, and explanations are given of the many things which she can make for 
utility or adornment. The plan is then carried throughout the home. (Uniform with 
“Harper’s Practical Books for Boys.” ) With Many Illustrations. 8vo. $1.75. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


TIMES PRINTING HOUSE 
PHILADELPHIA 





